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Notes of the Week 


HE fame of Gairloch is one with the de- 
parted glory of Lympne and its fellows, and 
for the moment the Empire is centred again 


ir Downing Street. The little place will go 
cown to history in a_ picturesque footnote ex- 
plaining how it was in this remote Highland 


village, in the late summer of ’21, that preliminaries to 
the inception of His Majesty’s Irish Dominion were 
all but shattered by an attack of toothache; how a min- 
isterial colic was relieved by an exhibition of a Charlie 
Chaplin masterpiece specially summoned from London; 
how afterwards a party of Labour Mayors was reluct- 
antly granted an audience to air its views upon unem- 
ployment, which was at that time rife and likely to 
become a menace to governmental security. These 
were the matters, ridiculous but vital, which gave to 
Gairloch its momentary place in the sun; and then the 
flashlights flared, and behold, Mr. Lloyd George is seen 
standing upon the platform at Euston with Miss 
Megan, while the golf-bags and fishing tackle and other 
regalia of Government are being bundled into an at- 
tendant motor-car. Sic transit. . . 


The conference on the Irish question is apparently to 
be confined to representatives of Great Britain and Sinn 
Fein. That is to say, neither the Southern Unionists, 
who wish to send delegates, nor Ulster, which main- 
tains the coldness of armed neutrality, will take part 
in it. This means at best a possibility of settling the 
more important half of the problem and of putting 
Anglo-Irish relations on a more or less permanent and 
satisfactory footing, but no possibility of settling the 
more contentious half of it, or of deciding how minori- 
ties are to be protected and on what terms, if any, 
Ulster is to throw in her lot with an all-Irish scheme of 
government. These points are music, probably dis- 
cordant music, of the future; and to bring them into 
ultimate harmony may be, as General Smuts warned 
the Sinn Feiners, the work of patient and unprovoca- 
tive years. The Ulster of a century and a quarter ago 
that was the strongest champion of Irish nationality, 
and even of Republicanism, is dead. The Ulster of to- 
day ‘‘ stands pat ’”’ on the powers and prerogatives, 
ludicrously limited as they are, bestowed by last year’s 


Act and will not hear of their being tampered with. 
This is an attitude which, mistaken already, must soon, 
if the conference with the Sinn Feiners leads to any- 
thing, prove untenable. We have never doubted that 
the real leadership of a united Ireland would ultimately 
devolve upon Ulster. 


The Prime Minister showed both the defects and the 
good points of his mind and temperament in the speech 
he delivered on Tuesday on becoming a freeman of 
Inverness. He stressed the wrong syllable of the un- 
employment problem in giving first place to the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ as long as there is a crust in the national 
cupboard ’’ no one who wanted work should be allowed 
to starve. This is one of those exciting and mischief- 
making utterances which do immense harm, because 
they distract attention from the real question to be 
faced and tend to be quoted by themselves and apart 
from their moderating and explanatory contexs. Noth- 
ing whatever is gained by enshrining State assistance 
as the cure for unemployment and leaving out of ac- 
count the many and quite controllable factors that con- 
tribute to its causes. On the other hand the Prime 
Minister was on firm ground when he emphasised the 
need for public economy, industrial peace, and the unity 
of all classes in the community, if we are to weather our 
present troubles. That is the kind of appeal to their 
heart and conscience and patriotism to which our 
people are never really insensible, provided it is re- 
peated often enough and with the proper blend of au- 
thority and sentiment. 


There is no doubt, or very little, among economists as 
to what should be done with the international debts 
bequeathed by the war. They should be put through a 
mutual process of cancellation; not because, as Mr. 
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Winston Churchill seems to think, they are responsible 
for the jumpy state of the foreign exchanges, but be- 
cause in every case but one they cannot be collected. 
The exception is the debt, mainly contracted on behalf 
of our Allies, which we owe to the United States. Its 
repayment is not and never has been a matter of doubt. 
But no one, not even the youngest Treasury official, 
expects to see us repaid either the interest or the prin- 
cipal of the debts owing by France or Italy or Russia. 
lor all the good they are ever likely to do us they might 
just as well be written off at once; and our initiative in 
the matter might conceivably, in the end, though not at 
present, have its reflex influence on the attitude and, 
actions of the United States. It is very easy to exag- 
gerate—the Americans, to whom it is a new experience, 
have consistently exaggerated—the importance of inter- 
Governmental debts. Their cancellation is to be wel- 
comed rather as a proof of a gradual return to financial 
sanity than for any more tangible and immediate 
benefits. But this is a question on which we can ask 
nothing from America and suggest nothing to her. Our 
best plan would be to cancel what is owing to us and 
then to leave it to the self-respect of the American people 
to do as they thought best in regard to what we owe 
them. 


Although Mr. J. H. Thomas flies the reddest of flags 
on the cover of his book, ‘‘ When Labour Rules,’’ our 
Communists know him for what he is—a man who has 
saved a little money and bought a little house. Natur- 
ally, then, they howled him down at Sheffield a week 
ago when he rose to attack the Government for its mis- 
handling of unemployment. The question, however, is 
why a meeting on unemployment, representing some 
560 Labour organizations of the Sheffield district, should 
be found to consist mainly of revolutionaries thirsting 
for the blood of a ‘‘ moderate,” who is nevertheless 
demanding for the unemployed very much the same as 
our Communists demand for them. The truth is that 
the misery of the unemployed is being systematically 
exploited with a view to maddening them to the point of 
wrecking society; and our “‘ reds ’’ understand as well 
how to pack meetings as to inflame mobs of workless 
(and work-shy) men. If, as we believe, the identity of 
those who are carrying on this campaign, in touch with 
the Third International, is known, the law ought to be 
put in motion at once. 


M. Clemenceau, who is responsible for the law which 
forbids the erection in France of statues of persons still 
living, spoke on Sunday last at the unveiling of his own 
statue at Sainte Hermine, in his native Vendée. Many 
regard his speech as the announcement of his re-entering 
into public life, after two years of seclusion tempered 
with epigrams. Much as we honour the man who did 
what a statesman could to save his country, we doubt 
if the spirit which informed his speech is what France 
needs to-day. M. Clemenceau talked the language of 
1919. He insisted that his countrymen must remain 
‘* victors,’’ and beware of “‘ the snares of peace.’’ Any 
notion of getting upon really peaceful terms with 
Germany was obviously foreign to his thought ; and he 
went out of his way to jibe at the approaching Washing- 
ton Conference. We would rather see the prevailing 
forces in French politics without the reinforcement of 
M. Clemenceau’s return to activity; but it is known 
that he is about to resume his pen, at least, in the new 
journal which is to be edited by M. Tardieu. 


It is deeply to be regretted in the general interest that 
the political crisis, which a few days ago looked like be- 
ing resolved, still continues in Germany. There seemed 
an excellent prospect that the position of Dr. Wirth, the 
Chancellor, would be greatly strengthened by the acces- 
sion of the German People’s or Industrialist Party to 


the coalition from which he draws his chief support. A 
congress at Gorlitz of the Majority Socialists voted for 
co-operation with the Industrialists, but this decision is 
being strenuously opposed by the Majority Socialists of 
Berlin on the ground that the Industria'ist Party is not 
sincerely Republican, and does not really intend to be 
loyal to the Wirth policy of carrying out the reparations. 
The Reichstag was in session last week, and what took 
place there rather indicated that this distrust of the 
Industrialists was not without reason. In any case, 
Dr. Wirth, in a debate on the Erzberger murder, made 
his own attitude clear by stating that, while he would 
welcome the assistance of the Industrialists as regards 
the financial plans he had in view, he had not the 
slightest idea of changing his line of action so as to 
bring it into accord with theirs. It had been thought 
that the Independent Socialist Party might be included 
in the coalition, but the Industrialists absolutely de- 
clined to have any dealings with it. The Chancellor 
can count only on a measure of support from the Inde- 
pendents, and his position unfortunately is not so strong 
as could be wished. 


With the approach of the Washington Conference 
everything connected with the Pacific becomes of more 
than ordinary interest, but there is that in the history 
and the situation of the Philippines which gives to these 
is'ands a particular importance. Ceded by Spain to the 
United States in 1899, the Philippines were given a large 
measure of autoncmy by an organic act of Congress in 
tg916 under President Wilson, whose policy contem- 
plated their speedy development into an independent 
sovereign State. But the character of the people and 
the nearness of the islands to Japan suggested to many 
observers that haste in this matter was extremely un- 
desirable, and one of the first acts of the Harding Ad- 
ministration was to send General Leonard Wood and 
another prominent American on a special mission to 
inquire into the administrative, political, and economic 
conditions of the country, with special reference to the 
extent to which further self-government might be given. 
The Philippines had been held up by the Democrats as 
a wonderful example of the efficiency of their methods 
of dealing with inferior races. But no one who knew 
these islands could be surprised when the commissioners 
from Washington reported a fortnight ago, after in- 
vestigation, that the Filipinos were not ready for inde- 
pendence. It would perhaps have offended American 
self-esteem too keenly if they had said, as they might 
with perfect truth, that probably several generations 
would have to pass away hefore the Filipinos would be 
fit for it. 


We are glad that Lord Reading, in a speech delivered 
on Sunday last to a deputation of Punjab Mohamedans, 
said it was his fervent hope that a treaty of péace, satis- 
factory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem opinion, 
might soon be concluded on reasonable terms. And we 
think he performed a genuine public service when he 
went on to declare that there was no ‘‘ shadow of foun- 
dation ’’ for the suggestions that had sometimes been 
made that Britain was helping the Greeks ‘‘ in some 
shape or other’ in their war against Turkey. This 
authoritative assurance is particularly valuable, and 
not alone as quieting Indian Mohammedan suspicions. 
Most Greeks believe that Britain not only has helped but 
is helping them; and this belief is the main reason why 
the struggle, which has been going on intermittently for 
nearly two years with much loss in blood and treasure, 
still proceeds—and is likely to proceed, unless the 
Greeks in the mass are made to understand the truth as 
Lord Reading has expressed it. It is high time that 
the war between the Greeks and the Turks should come 
to an end, and that there should be such a revision of 
the Treaty of Sévres as will lead to a durable peace. 
In this Great Britain must take the lead. Though it is 
the case that the special concern of Indian Mohamme- 
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dans for the Turks is of very recent origin, and indeed 
that the whole Caliphate agitation has been used by ex- 
tremists to further their own objects, it is none the less 
highly desirable on many grounds that there should be 
a speedy settlement with Turkey. 


Our comment of last week on the inadequacy and 
occasional lack of candour with which news from India 
is presented us is given point by belated admissions 
_ that the Moplah trouble is very far from over. Condi- 
tions in India are such that any serious outbreak is 
only too likely to have its hour of triumph before effec- 
tive punishment can begin to be inflicted on the authors 
of disorder, and it is all the more necessary to guard 
against outbursts by maintaining a prestige which shall 
make defiance of authority well-nigh inconceivable by 
the masses. The old British Raj had that prestige, 
having earned it. How does Mr. Montagu propose to 
secure it for the present composite Government, with 
many of the British half under self-given notice to quit, 
and the Indian half in recent and uneasy possession of 
its moiety of power and disposed to snatch more by 
discrediting its British partner ? 


In a few days the Long Vacation will be over and the 
young men of Oxford and Cambridge will have re-as- 
sumed their elderly cynicism or naive infallibility, each 
according to his custom. Ina real sense the year 1921- 
22 will be more important in the social history of the 
universities than either of the post-war years. Every- 
body realized that after the Armistice the state of things 
was bound to be abnormal; even the elders who, with a 
comical combination of fury and despair, saw their 
most sacrosanct traditions whimsically disregarded. 
There were intercessory committees between junior and 
senior sections of the colleges—Soviets almost. Debon- 
nair young gentlemen strode from Pass Moderations to 
a Mastership of Arts without a single further examina- 
tion, conjuring, as they proceeded, the ghosts of Mili- 
tary Service to assist their sorcery. Put more impor- 
tant than these, poets and politicians who had learned 
their technique in a more exacting school than young 
men had ever entered before, brought into the univer- 
sities a standard of mature achievement by which 
adolescent poetry and politics might salubriously be 
measured. The coming year will indicate how deeply 
the changes have affected Oxford and Cambridge. Will 
Oxford ever again elect a Labour President of the 
Union? Will University Literature revert to its old 
‘‘ neophytes ’’ and ‘‘ nenuphars ’’? Here is a fertile 
field for observation. 


The craze for pulling things down is attacking even 
the clergy; the Dean of Durham would like to see the 
Book of Common Prayer “‘ revised.’’ Its language 
sounds “‘ a little artificial on the lips of worshippers to- 
day.’’ There are ‘‘ too many prayers for the King,”’ 
and ‘‘ not enough for the people,’’ since ‘‘ nearly the 
whole world has become republican.’’ At the same time 
the Dean deplores that the book takes “little or no 
acccunt ’’ of the British Empire. It has, unfortunately, 
as the Dean thinks, ‘‘ remained immovable in a rapidly 
moving world of thought and faith and emotion and 
conviction.’’ So, we might add, have Durham Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey, although even his passion 
for publicity would hardly induce Bishop Welldon to 
advocate the pulling down of the buildings and their re- 
construction in ferro-concrete. It is true that the per- 
fect English of the prayer-book sounds formal and 
“‘artificial”” to ears attuned to the ragtime of modern 
slang; and long may it remain so. The clumsy 
attempts at informality that are so dear to a certain 
kind of cleric inspire in persons of ordinary taste merely 
apprehension and disgust. 


While certain papers and persons are agitating for 
severer and more authoritative censorship of the films, 
some of the producers are asking why any subject 
morally possible for the novelist should be denied to the 
maker of moving pictures. The question, however, turns 
not on the subject matter intrinsically considered but 
on it as worked out in the achieved book, where, if the 
writer be an artist, the material no matter how repel- 
lent in itself will have been wrought into a pattern of 
beauty and made subservient to the idea. Show the 
novelist’s characters on the screen, and the observers, 
seeing with their own eyes and no longer through the 
author’s, can no more be prevented from seeing only 
the gross facts than the public in the divorce court can 
be stopped from heeding only the physical accidents 
of what may be a spiritual tragedy. 


Members of the Law Society assembled in conference 
at Scarborough have been raising again the question of 
the establishment of a Ministry of Justice. Anything 
less desirable in the present state of politics we could 
hardly imagine. The confusion arising from the dual 
control of the Lord Chancellor and the Home Office is 
more apparent than real; in any case, and at the worst, 
we are sure at present that the administration of justice 
in the courts is under the control of an experienced 
lawyer. In the alternative it would be at the mercy of 
any politician clever enough to get himself into a Cab- 
inet. Imagine, let us say, Mr. Jack Jones, as Minister 
of Justice, in a Labour Government, reversing a judg- 
ment, let us say, of Mr. Justice Atkin! What we do 
want is something in the nature of a Department of 
Criminal Justice uncer the Lord Chancellor, whereby 
matters affecting the life and liberty of the subject might 
be rescued from the hazards of Home Office admin- 
istration. 


The Home Office gets into a deeper and deeper 
tangle over the unfortunate Dr. Levy, who, while or- 
dered to leave this country, is refused admission to 
Germany, against which country he actively worked on 
our behalf during the war. He was indeed threatened 
with execution if he should return to Germany. In 
the meantime Mr. Shortt ‘* cannot find a reason ’’ for 
granting him permission to remain in this country, a 
permission which is expressly provided for in the Act. 
{{ means are not taken to quicken Mr. Shortt’s eye- 
sight in this and other matters, his record, even in his 
brief term of office, will be that of having left an un- 
clean mark on the fair record of English justice which it 
will take some time to wipe out. Although he may 
choose to ignore Dr. Levy, Mr. Weisz and the other 
victims of official stubbornness and stupidity, public 
opinion has not ignored them; and public opinion has a 
way of getting itself expressed, in the long run, in a 
fairly practical form. 


Not evervone who knows how to kill a pheasant 
knows how it should be cooked. The variety of modes 
of preparation for the table is great, even after excluding 
those which diminish the characteristic flavour of the 
bird and thus offend the capital law of gastronomy. 
Without presuming to dictate to others, we favour, at 
the beginning of the season, the plain, traditional 
English method with the bird. Later on, when the 
palate has had almost enough of this simple pleasure, 
we shall be ready for the pheasant Alcantara or Souva- 
roff. The Alcantara recipe, by the way, was originally 
applied to partridge by its monastic practitioners, and 
it was a French officer, returned from the Spanish cam- 
paign with this one piece of loot, who first happily tried 
it on the pheasant. An essential preliminary is the 
immersion of the bird for three days in port. 
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THE CRUST IN THE CUPBOARD 


“THE Prime Minister has begun to coin phrases 
[ stout unemployment. We know therefore what 
to expect. A problem is presented to him and he 
flashes at once into that picturesqueness of language 
which conceals poverty of thought. There follows at 
first a period of extravagant expectations stimulated by 
his resonont words; then comes a half-baked policy 
shirking realities; and the end invariably is disillusion- 
ment and disgust. It was so with the idea of ‘‘ making 
Germany pay for the war ’’; all Europe is still slithering 
down the slope of that fantastic distortion of economic 
facts and possibilities for electioneering purposes. It 
was so again with the land that was to be made “‘ fit for 
heroes to live in ’’—perhaps the most plausible banner 
under which a nation has ever been invited to march 
straight to bankruptcy. It threatens to be the same 
once more with the unemployment question. When 
every political party is out to exploit it, the Prime 
Minister is the last man to hold aloof. No one, he has 
announced, is to be allowed to starve ‘‘ so long as there 
is a crust in the national cupboard.’’ That crust in the 
national cupboard is symbolical of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
whole mental method. It is emotional, dramatic, and 
appealingly slipshod. It will stick, as it was meant to 
stick, in the public mind long after the somewhat shaky 
qualifications with which he went on to surround it are 
forgotten; and it is most aptly fitted to confuse al} 
reasoning on this distressing and difficult problem by 
encouraging people to approach it from the wrong end. 

What we have to do is to ascertain, if we can, the 
causes of unemployment and to remove such of them as 
are patently under our own control. What we have not 
to do is to deal with the question as though it were 
beyond all human guidance and to offer spectacular 
promises and palliatives as a cure for the fruits of our 
own incompetence. The former method asks study and 
courage; the latter demands little more than an eye for 
the whitewashing political effect. It is therefore to the 
latter method that Mr. Lloyd George instinctively in- 
clines. He insists, as a first principle governing all 
discussion, on the availability of the last crust in the 
national cupboard. As a principle we do not quarrel 
with it, but it should come last, not first. It shouid be 
mentioned, if at all, as a measure of final resort, not 
paraded as the pivot of an unemployment policy. It is 
not a pivot and never can be; and to proclaim it as one 
is simply to foster the loose thinking and the vague 
delusive hopes that make for revolutionary unrest and 
a hurricane of hasty laws. 

Colonel Roosevelt was a man of sturdy commonplace 
mind, with half Mr. Lloyd George’s talents and agility. 
But he was mentally and morally honest; he probed into 
problems before talking about them; and what he had 
to say was dictated by a robust sense of the value of 
convictions and plain speaking in the rulers of a demo- 
cratic state. What this country most needs is a man 
like Colonel Roosevelt—like him even in his limitations 
—to preach economic truth and the simple fundamental 
maxims of representative government. A_ British 
Roosevelt would not tackle the problem of unemploy- 
ment from the angle or by the methods that Mr. Lloyd 
George has adopted. He would bluntly publish the un- 
questionable fact that for much of the enforced idleness 
of to-day our own actions in the very recent past are 
directly responsible. He would insist that the war, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, has greatly 
impoverished the country and that the real question 
before it is not of ‘‘ refusing to go back to the pre-war 
standard of living ’’ but of working our hardest to make 
that standard again attainable. He would ask what 
else but unemployment can be expected from the com- 
bination of uneconomic wages, shorter hours, reduced 
output, and a progressive multiplication of restrictions 
on the freedom and efficiency of labour? He would put 
it to the nation that when the costs of production in 
Britain soar far above the international competitive 
level, when it calls for three times as much money to 


load a ship at Middlesbro’ as at Antwerp, when wages 
are standardised all over the country irrespective of 
capacity or services, when a railway signalman with 
four or five trains a day to attend to is paid practically 
the same as a man who handles a hundred and fifty, when 
firms are heavily fined for providing work at less than 
the statutory wages which they cannot possibly pay, 
when Government expenditure results in a weight of 
taxation that paralyses business enterprise, when the 
conduct of industry proceeds in a vicious atmosphere of 
class warfare, and when multitudinous schemes of public 
relief manufacture loafers and raise the doubt whether 
idleness does not pay better than work—a British 
Roosevelt, could we but find one, would not hesitate to 
hammer at home that, with such conditions obtaining, 
we ought first to look at home for the causes of un- 
employment and not throw the whole or even the main 
blame on what is happening abroad. 

The truth of the matter is that there is still a certain 
amount of business being done in the world and that we 
in Great Britain are not getting our share of it, partly 
because British industry is less efficiently organised than 
it should be, partly because British labour has become 
too slack, too unreliable and too expensive. These are 
the matters which ought to be the first preoccupation of 
British statesmen, if only because they are matters 
within their power to influence directly and at once. 
It is easier, of course, to cast the chief responsibility for 
the trade depression on uncontrollable forces operating 
elsewhere than in Ministers’ own constituencies, to 
speak of it as ‘‘a world phenomenon,”’ to talk about 
‘* stabilising the foreign exchanges ’’—you might as 
well as talk about stabilising a patient’s temperature 
chart as an aid to convalescence—and to assume that 
everything would be for the best in Great Britain if only 
the rest of the world were not so manifestly out of joint. 
To argue on these lines is not only easier but up to a 
certain point it possesses an undeniable validity. More 
than any country on earth the prosperity and activities 
of Great Britain are intertwined with and dependent 
upon those of the outer world; and it would be sheer 
fatuity not to acknowledge the sequence of cause and 
effect that links the prostration of Europe, the peace of 
Versailles, the problems of disarmament, the chaos of 
the Continental exchanges, and the disorganisation of 
the Eastern markets with unemployment here at home. 


But we must still hold that for British statesmanship 
the first duty should be that of setting our own house in 
order so that when the revival of trade sets in—and 
there are increasing signs that the tide is on the turn— 
we may be, as at present we emphatically are not, in a 
position to profit by it. For that purpose something 
more is needed than an appeal to self-interest or even the 
plainest demonstrations of the irresistible workings of 
economic law. What is called for is the revivification 
of that spirit of unity and sacrifice which carried us 
through the war. Since the Armistice the nation has 
had few appeals addressed to its better self; and it may 
be that a spiritual reawakening will have to precede an 
industrial revival. Mr. Lloyd George was right in 
insisting on Tuesday that without co-operation and give 
and take we can achieve nothing. Lord Inchcape was 
pointing the same moral last week at Glasgow. He 
declared it to be one of the real disappointments of the 
war that so little of the unity and national consciousness 
it evoked should have survived it. ‘‘To-day on nearly 
every side we see schism and selfishness where during 
the war there was accord and willing sacrifice. It might 
almost seem as though war, and war alone, were capable 
of bringing forth and sustaining the qualities in men 
that would be most useful to their harmonious inter- 
course and prosperity in times of peace.’’ It is our 
supreme business in Great Britain to prove that this 
paradox is really a paradox and not the truth. ‘‘ Each 
man for himself,’’ Lord Inchcape wound up, ‘‘ each 
group and class and industry for itself, and the devil 
take the hindermost, is not merely a gospel of anarchy ; 
it is a counsel of suicide.” 
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EMPTY AUSTRALIA 


F Lord Northcliffe were anyone but Lord North- 
] cliffe, his bold and abrupt intervention in the affairs 

of Australia would have received almost as much 
attention from our Press as that of Australia has given 
it. He has told the 5,250,000 people of the Island 
Continent, at some length and in vigorous terms, that 
there ought to be from 15 to 20 millions of them at 
least; that they will never be safe until they reach that 
minimum; and that they are much to blame for their 
lack of an enterprising immigration policy. This is a 
free but not inaccurate summary of an utterance which, 
whether anything comes of it or not, is surely remark- 
able. To make it called for much more courage than 
to denounce the scandal of Prohibition in the United 
States, in exposing which many Americans are glad of 
any assistance. For Australians have always been 
peculiarly impatient of British comment, to say nothing 
of criticism, upon their proceedings; and immigration 
has for many years been an especially sore point. Lord 
Northcliffe, it is true, seeks to guard himself by saying 
that he is ‘‘ not offering advice unasked,’’ and had had 
‘* many invitations ’’ to give it; but he must neverthe- 
less have expected, and has doubtless by this time 
heard, a good deal of pretty plain speaking from a sec- 
tion of the Australian Press. 

He states his case with some exaggeration. He 
gives the clear impression, for example, that the ques- 
tion he raises is ignored by public opinion in the Com- 
monwealth, and that few persons there realize that there 
is any danger in the position of a tiny population on a 
huge and wealthy territory within reach of the swarm- 
ing millions of Asia. The truth is that this danger 
has haunted the imagination of Australia for many 
years; and the fact that Australia alone of the Empire 
States had adopted national military service before the 
Great War, was due to that consciousness. Again, 
anyone ignorant of the matter would gather from Lord 
Northcliffe that the need of ‘‘ a bold, constructive im- 
migration policy ’’ was a novel conception in Australian 
public affairs. Actually, it is as old as the Common- 
wealth, and older. Lord Northcote, as Governor- 
General, was urging it insistently fifteen years ago. 
It was discussed at the Empire Conference of 1907. It 
was a leading point in the programme of Mr. Fisher’s 
Labour Government ten years ago. In more recent 
years it has, naturally, been more and more discussed. 
But Lord Northcliffe’s material point is that nothing 
has been done, and that something ought to be, and 
must be, done, if Australia is not to suffer, sooner or 
later, the fate suggested in his remarks, that ‘‘ the 
world will not tolerate an empty and idle Australia,’’ 
and that ‘‘ ambitions and passions are awake on this 
question.’’ That point is undeniably sound; and what- 
ever may have been said of Lord Northcliffe’s right to 
urge it, his words will certainly have gone home 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Why, he asks, has nothing better than immigration 
on ‘feeble, tinkering lines’? been organised hitherto? 
Why is there not already at work a scheme for bring- 
ing in ‘‘ at least 100,000 people a year, with a rapid 
increase to 250,000 ’’—instead of this year’s figure of 
12,000 or so? It was not for Lord Northcliffe to give 
the answer, well though he must have known it, to his 
own question. The answer is that Labour rules in 
Australia, and that Labour has, ever since it became 
a power in Commonwealth politics, been against the 
immigrant. 

‘** White Australia ’’ is one thing; it is no mere effect 
of selfish nationalism, but an ideal rooted in social 
principle, accepted by the best and highest minds, and 
as firmly fixed in Australian policy as is naval 
supremacy in our own, or the Monroe Doctrine in that 
of the United States. But ‘‘ Australia for the Aus- 
tialians "’ is quite another thing, and that is the 
obstacle about which Lord Northcliffe is so discreetly 
inquisitive. It is only too easy for us here to imagine 
the nature of objection to white immigration on a large 
scale. The mind of Labour refuses to accept the as- 


surance, which American and Canadian experience sup- 
ports, that a larger population will lead to ‘‘ more 
work, more opportunity, and more wealth for all 
classes,’’ as Lord Northcliffe puts it. Labour makes 
answer, ‘‘ There are not enough jobs to go round as 
it is. What about our past crisis of unemployment ? 
It is only the useless ones and the loafers, who can’t 
make good at home, who want to emigrate; why should 
we take them in? As for more people going on the 
land, that means a great outlay for development first, 
and we need all the money that can be raised for our 
social policy—which Lord Northcliffe is good enough to 
describe as ‘ social reforms and State Socialism and all 
the rest of your present small Parliamentary stock-in- 
trade.” We consider that our present rate of increase 
is as much as is good for us. Who is Lord Northcliffe 
to give us his advice? ’’ The record of Labour in re- 
gard to immigration, under its own Restriction Acts, is 
a curious one. Everyone in Australia knows the stories 
of the Six Hatters, the Six Potters, the German Mate, 
the Blind Tourist, and other public perils successfully 
averted by the operation of those Statutes. Labour 
Governments, for the look of the thing, have felt 
obliged to profess a desire to get Australia’s vast 
spaces of cultivable land populated, but they have not 
ventured to act. Mr. Hughes’ Government is under- 
stood to have a plan before it now, involving an ex- 
penditure of £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 of develop- 
ment and capital; but will anything come of it? If 
anything does, Lord Northcliffe’s intervention will have 
had not a little to do with it. 


Two things can be laid down with precision about 
this problem. It must be handled scientifically; and it 
will cost a great deal of money. The haphazard dump- 
ing of uninspected masses of people into Australia is a 
thing which Australians, quite rightly, would never 
permit; their country had enough of this in the gold- 
rush days. Moreover, nobody proposes it. In 1829 a 
British Government was capable of sending out the first 
body of settlers to Western Australia with only one of 
their number having any knowledge of agriculture. 
In 1921 the business is better understood. Both our 
own and the Australian Governments are well aware 
that the absorption of very large numbers of immi- 
grants must be a delicate social process in an already 
civilized community; that the smaller the population, 
the more difficult that process is; and other facts of 
which Lord Northcliffe, perhaps, is less completely 
conscious than are the many persons who have had the 
whole problem of Empire migration under review in 
the Oversea Settlement Committee, in the long discus- 
sions preceding the Empire Conference this year, and 
in the Conference itself. 

As to the question of money, and Lord Northcliffe’s 
suggestion that ‘‘the financial burden of any big scheme 
should be shared between Britain and Australia,’’ the 
very practical difficulty arises that this country cannot 
raise another £10,000,000 or £15,000,000 for the pur- 
pose; and there is also the not unimportant point that 
the policy in question is advocated as meaning an im- 
mense increment of wealth for Australia, without any- 
thing approaching a proportionate benefit to Britain. 
It is apposite to recall that when in the Empire Con- 
ference of 1907, a similar proposal was made, Mr. John 
Burns declared that the British Government could not 
afford the outlay suggested. Sir Wilfred Laurier, on 
the same occasion, said that he saw no need for asking 
aid from the British Government; that Canada financed 
her own immigration policy, and was fully satisfied 
with the result. This, of course, is the point—a sound 
immigration policy is a source of enormous wealth to 
an undeveloped country. In the case of Australia, it 
would be not only that, but a vitally necessary measure 
of national protection. Lord Northcliffe is confident 
that, if the scheme is big and bold enough, ‘‘ immigra- 
tion can be made popular ”’ in the Commonwealth. We 
hope sincerely that he is right, as we are sure that he 
is in saying that ‘‘ immigration offers the greatest 
opportunity for statesmanship since Federation.”’ 
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ASPECTS OF THE IRISH CONFERENCE 


R. CHURCHILL has warned the country, 
\ and quite soundly, that what is needed in the 
Irish question is not merely a conference but 
a successful conference. We agree at once that for 
the delegates to meet only to be faced and foiled 
forthwith by the same order of difficulties that all but 
prevented them from coming together at all would be 
a calamity hardly less fateful than the breakdown 
twenty-two years ago of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
On that score we have some fears, but not many. 
The conference cannot well help being more pertinent 
and practical than the correspondence which pre- 
ceded it. As far as we can see, it is most unlikely 
to be ruptured because its members on either side 
stand out for unanimity in labelling and defining the 
non-existent. The preliminary exchanges between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera have at least 
served this purpose—they have shown the futility of 
metaphysical wranglings over names and designations, 
especially when the thing to be named and designated 
is still nothing more than the formless possibility of a 
somewhat speculative future. It is most necessary at 
this juncture to avoid even the appearance of another 
injustice to Ireland. We would not, therefore, have 
it laid down that the conference should at once 
adjourn if Mr. Arthur Griffith or any of his colleagues 
felt moved to open the proceedings by a disquisition 
on the nature of sovereignty in general and of Irish 
sovereignty in particular. Some latitude of declama- 
tion should certainly be allowed them, if only as a 
compliment to the genius of the race and as a proof 
of what the British people are determined to endure in 
order to reach an Anglo-Irish understanding. 

It is not our anticipation that this latitude is likely to 
be abused. There is a granite core of common sense 
and hard-bargaining realism in the Irish temperament, 
as well as a susceptibility to atmosphere ; and the circum- 
stances of the conference will not be propitious to over- 
much rhetoric. There will be no audience; one may 
assume a certain desire to avoid both superfluous heat 
and superfluous delay; and it ought quickly to become 
apparent that the agenda is sufficiently intricate and 
engrossing to call for the clearest thoughts and the 
undistracted energies of all the negotiators. For the 
business before them will be that of drawing up a 
partnership agreement between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and except in very general terms neither side has 
considered, much less thought of, the scope and char- 
acter that this agreement ought to take. Its two main 
purposes are already clear enough. They are, first, to 
devise a form of government under the British Crown 
that will satisfy and express the Irish sense of 
nationality; and, secondly, to arrange for co-operation 
between Great Britain and Ireland in those spheres, 
principally strategic, where the failure to co-operate 
would mean initial weakness and ultimate hostility. But 
within the ample limits of these two objectives there are 
a hundred details of finance and administration that will 
have to be worked out; and none of them is of the kind 
that offers much of a peg to mere eloquence. 

It is nor *:om this quarter that danger threatens. 
What will hang over the opening stages of the Confer- 
ence as it has hung over the preliminary negotiations, is 
the inability of the Irish to persuade themselves that in 
this matter the British Government really means what 
it says, that its offer is firm and genuine, that it will not 
be modified, blocked, repudiated or whisked altogether 
out of sight the moment it is accepted. For this 
suspiciousness there is excuse enough and, let it be 
candidly owned, justification enough, in the sorry tale 
of Anglo-Irish history. Broken covenants, promises 
thwarted of fulfilment, pledges unredeemed, sheer acts 
of naked bad faith—the records of these things, long 
forgotten on this side of the Channel, still live cor- 
rosively in the Irish consciousness. It has been, indeed, 
no small part of the Anglo-Irish tragedy that the Irish 
have memories and the English none. In the present 


case this ingrained and *.1veterate suspiciousness is con- 
firmed and reinforced by three circumstances which the 
British representatives, if they wish to understand the 
temper of the men they are dealing with, ought to have 
very present in their minds. The first is that the failure 
to put in force the Home Rule Act of 1912 could not help 
wearing in Irish eyes the appearance of one more 
betrayal. The second is that all the historical doubts 
and antipathies of the Irish: people have been wrought 
up by the events of the past five years to a ferocity un- 
known since ’98. ‘The third is that the prime mover in 
the present transactions on the British side is a states- 
man with a reputation, deserved or otherwise, for flighti- 
ness of purpose and a dexterous e!ectioneering oppor- 
tunism. And to these factors should be added a fourth 
—namely that the British Government’s offer is the out- 
come of armed rebellion in Ireland, that this rebellion 
has not been crushed, has, on the contrary, succeeded in 
making British rule inoperative over most of the country, 
and that among the extremists in the Sinn Fein organisa- 
tions it is an article of faith that they have only to con- 
tinue on the lines they have followed since the Armistice 
to compel England’s surrender and to obtain the Re- 
public of their dreams. 


Possibly the Sinn Fein leaders have got beyond the 
point where they heed any hints or advice from an 
English source, however friendly to the cause of Irish 
Nationalism and however eager for peace between the 
two countries. But on the off chance that this may not 
be so we venture to say to them: You are wrong in this 
instance in mistrusting the sincerity of the British offer 
and the power and resolution of the British people to 
give effect to it. The immense majority of them are 
utterly wearied and ashamed of the things that have 
been done in their name in Ireland during the past few 
years. They want to see the old feud ended and they 
believe that on the broad lines of the Government’s pro- 
posals it can be ended. There is a die-hard element 
among them that still believes in force, that is against 
any and every kind of negotiation with ‘‘ rebels and 
traitors,’’ and that would gladly see, and may even work 
for, the breakdown of the conference. But this element, 
unless you deliberately play into its hands, will remain 
an exiguous and impotent minority, in and out of Parlia- 
ment. As an obstacle to a settlement you may dis- 
regard it; the nation will keep it in order, and if you on 
your side are half as successful in curbing your own 
wild men, the path to peace will not be blocked by any- 
thing the extremists may do or may attempt. As for 
Mr. Lloyd George, he may be the mere juggler and 
trickster your imagination depicts. But assuming that 
he is, you could not, under existing circumstances, ask 
for a better guarantee of zeal and good faith. If cal- 
culation, as you believe, is really at the bottom of his 
policies, and if all his moves are governed by an eye to 
the next election and to his own political fortunes, then 
he is indeed at the crisis of his Premiership. For, poli- 
tically speaking, he has staked everything on peace 
between Britain and Ireland; the success of the confer- 
ence has for him a personal significance that it possesses 
for no other statesman in either country; and if self- 
interest is indeed his guiding-star, then it is a self- 
interest wholly and inextricably bound up with the happy 
issue of this great adventure. 

As a matter of fact, the British people do not accept 
such a reading of the Prime Minister’s character and 
motives. They look upon his Irish move as a return, 
tardy no doubt but none the less welcome, of the Lloyd 
George of better days, the man with a real audacity of 
faith and imaginative insight; and whatever support 
he needs to enable him to follow the course he has 
chosen to the end will be abundantly forthcoming. Not 
even during the war did he more completely represent 
whatever is most exalted in the British outlook upon 
politics than he does at this moment in striving for an 
Irish concordat. If the Irish cannot wholly trust him 
they can at least, and safely, trust the forces of opinion 
that are behind him. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE PHEASANT 


T has been said, not once or twice of late years, 
[= the pheasant, an exotic in the West, would 

presently clean vanish from England. If you leave 
a field of wheat (another exotic) unreaped and un- 
tended, the plant will be no more seen after the third 
summer. Competition is too strong for it. The 
weeds come up and choke it; the sparrows eat the 
seed; the storms lay low the straw. So _ the 
pheasants. They are groundlings. They nest on the 
floor. They roost low, showing a salient silhouette to 
lurkers in the moonlight. Though we have taught the 
gorgeous Chinese pheasant—-now completely dominant 
ove: the oldcr, darker bird that our great-grandtathers 
shot—though we have taught him to ‘‘ rocket ’’ and 
he can fly perhaps 15 per cent. faster than the part- 
ridge, the nature of the groundling is there. In West 
Africa and in places where scattered scrub suits the 
manoeuvre the pheasant never flies, and in England, 
late in the year, the old cocks, strong in the running 
instinct, are loth to rise till a dog or fox is almost nib- 
bling at their tail feathers. What chance has such a 
bird against vermin, which increases as game-keepers 
decrease, and against poachers who multiply yet more 


certainly under the treble encouragement of fewer 
keepers, kinder magistrates and longer hours of 
leisure ? 


It would be rash indeed to deny the destructiveness 
either of vermin or of the sort of poacher who is villain 
enough to shoot roosting birds or catch them—as is 
done—with a fish-hook baited with raisins. But the 
pheasant, even unpreserved, is not easily annihilated 
and adapts himself as well to England as to China. He 
fiis our climate well; and our landscape. Of all the 
examples of adaptation to environment that the wan- 
dering Darwinian in our country may note, none is 
stranger than the pheasant among fallen beech leaves. 
The brilliant cock, as well as the dull hen, will dis- 
appear wholly from sight within a few yards as they 
sink into the rufoys bed. The nesting pheasant will 
escape enemies that swarm round her by the gift of 
mere stillness and—apparently—loss of scent. Doubt- 
less the pheasant cannot rival the partridge as a parent. 
In no species is parental skill or care developed more 
highly in both cock and hen than in the partridge; and 
monogamy, or at any rate seasonal monogamy, is un- 
questionably a powerful agent in self-preservation. The 
cock pheasant, that pluralist, is of no use; he may be 
an added danger, as is the buck rabbit during the nest- 
ing season; but the hen, at any rate the genuinely wild 
bird, has cunning enough for two. 

These are not theories of a general nature. They are 
inferences from many facts greatly strengthened by the 
experience of this annus mirabilis. In many places 
landlords sold their farms, gave up preserving, and 
dismissed their keepers. Often a very thin stock of 
birds was left. They were shot for food during the 
war, and the losses not made good. The extinction of 
the pheasant seemed to be accomplished; but sportsmen 
reckoned without the material resources of the hen. 
Pheasants, to everyone’s surprise, are more numerous 
this October than they were in 1919 in some wholly un- 
preserved woods and spinneys and rough country. The 
wild bird indeed shows some disposition to prefer a dell 
hole or small copse to the big wood; and where pre- 
serving has ceased you may find the wood, where once 
the birds clamoured in multitudes, almost empty, while 
an increased number are sprinkled about the country 
side. 

We should miss our pheasants, even if we did not 
enjoy them in the fashion of Tom Tulliver, who was 
very fond of birds, ‘‘ that is, of throwing stones at 
them.”’ Their flight is a gorgeous thing. A flaming 
cock with the sun on the prismatic colours of his neck 
gives the sort of pleasure that is inspired by the black 
and red and purple wings of the red admiral and pea- 
cock butterfly which make October their month and 
lend autumn a glory of colour akin to the glory of burn- 
ing maple and yellow elm and variegated spindle. 


Doubtless the sportsman would miss him most; and 
about no bird has such superfluous nonsense been 
written and spoken by enemies of sport. A severe 
critic ought to be especially clear of his facts, and those 
who declaim against sport, especially formal sport in 
England, have plenty of sound arguments available. 
Foolishly they have, almost without exception, chosen 
the worst, principally because of an astonishing ignor- 
ance of the natural history of these gorgeous Eastern 
birds. The tame bird, so often described as fluttering 
over the guns, flies more readily than the wild bird. 
The pace of the flight is exceeded doubtless by some 
few other birds. The golden plover and the teal have 
a greater maximum of speed. But this list is not easily 
lengthened. The woodcock flutters woolily like an 
owl compared with it; and the partridge, though it 
whisks by some indifferent sportsman leaving his shot 
ten yards in the rear, is overtaken by the pheasant as 
tluently as an eagle overtakes a fish-hawk. In the 
opinion of the writer, no other bird is nearly so hard 
to shoot as the tame pheasant brought high over the 
guns by an expert game-keeper. Snipe on the moor 
are a simple problem beside him. The more formal, 
the more artificial the shoot, the more difficult the mere 
markmanship. So much must be conceded, however 
little sympathy is felt for a form of sport that is mere 
markmanship, innocent of woodcraft or hunter's 
laborious cunning. 

The pheasant, which has proved more resistant than 
many thought, is also more useful than his best 
friends dared to maintain. According to the latest and 
most careful analysis taken of the food of our com- 
moner birds, the pheasant comes first by a very long 
way as a destroyer of harmful grubs. Some few birds, 
notably the green plover, excel him in percentage, but 
none approaches him, so great is his capacity, in the 
quantity of noxious creatures consumed. One en- 
thusiast there is who keeps golden, silver and Amhurst 
pheasants in his orchard and about his garden, for the 
good they do—so he says—as well as their exceeding 
beauty and tameness. 

The conclusion is that a sportsman who is missing 
the high ones or the curly ones, should harbour a cer- 
tain satisfaction that one more bird of dominant quality 
is left in the world to exercise its useful influence on 
English farms ! 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
By E. A. BauGHAN 


W vw’ is the precise quality that has kept Sulli- 


van’s Savoy music almost untarnished by 

time? The other night at the revival of ‘ The 
Gondoliers,’ the cunning and delicacy of its workman- 
ship, the suave and endless line of its melody, and the 
skilfulness of its adaptation of antique idiom, were as 
clear-cut and as dazzling as ever. It is a commonplace 
to say of Sullivan that he was essentially English; but 
there is a softness and spirit in his music for which one 
may seek in vain in the composition of his immediate 
forerunners and of his contemporaries. You can place 
Sullivan in the sequence of English composers from 
Purcell to Elgar, and show that he was a natural de- 
velopment of what we may call distinctive English 
music as compared with the music influenced by the 
German school of a few years ago. But the individual 
spirit of Sullivan—the spirit which shone through the 
influence of Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn—is not 
specially English. After all, Sullivan was of Irish 
birth, with a trace of Italian blood on his mother’s 
side. That ancestry is clear enough in his music. 

The lasting quality of the Savoy operas is due, how- 
ever, to a more complex cause than Sullivan’s individual 
genius. One has only to ask: What would Sullivan 
have done in music if he had not met W. S. Gilbert? 
Many of us can remember the supercilious estimate of 
Sullivan by contemporary musicians. If only he had 
confined himself to serious music, was the cry of those 
days. The contemptuous epithet of ‘‘ the English 
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Offenbach,’’ hurled at him by Sir George Macfarren 
(who, worthy musician as he was, acted as a brake 
on the progress of English music in the last half of the 
nineteenth century) is an example of that supercilious- 
ness. Sullivan undoubtedly showed great promise as a 
serious musician, but not even in the ‘ In Memoriam ' 
overture or the Irish symphony can you detect a clear 
note of genius. The composer who wrote them might 
be a genius or he might not. Then, again, what is 
good in those compositions and in ‘ The Martyr of 
Antioch’ and ‘ The Golden Legend’ really expanded 
to a finer and more delicate bloom in the best of the 
Savoy operas. Left to himself, Sullivan was a senti- 
mentalist in music. He was essentially a lyrical writer, 
and although his technical equipment enabled him to 
write in an epic strain, he was not really expressing 
himself. 

It is strange that the window of his soul was opened 
by W. S. Gilbert. One can hardly imagine two men 
with natures in more violent opposition. Gilbert was 
essentially anti-poetic. His satire (which has grown 
old-fashioned) was the satire of the middle-class philis- 
tine. He voiced the good-natured outlook of a dis- 
illusioned materialist. He was the kindly, witty, but 
rather sour uncle at a children’s party, and running 
through his kindliness and wit was a strain of facile 
cynicism. His humour, if analysed, is not very hum- 
orous and even descends to the cruel mocking of mid- 
dle-aged women—a curious Victorian form of humour, 
characteristic of the songs of the lion-comiques. But 
he was just the tonic required by Sullivan. One of the 
most fascinating appeals of the Savoy operas is that 
the composer was enabled to open the throttle of his 
melodic invention without overwhelming us with senti- 
ment. Take, as an instance, Tessa’s ‘ When a Merry 
Maiden Marries.’ I mention that lyric because it is the 
most straightforward piece of sentiment which Gilbert 
wrote in ‘ The Gondoliers,’ and yet at the back of it 
is the unexpressed feeling that the joy of a maiden in 
marrying is an illusion. Sullivan’s power of express- 
ing the thought of Gilbert gives a slight note of 
sadness to the music — a tinge of bitterness 
which prevents the sentiment being too cloying. If 
Sullivan had to set a straightforward lyric on the joys 
of marriage, the song would have just lacked the special 
Sullivanesque quality. It would have been as senti- 
mental as the serious songs in ‘ The Golden Legend ’ 
or ‘ The Martyr of Antioch.’ The famous ‘ Take a 
Pair of Sparkling Eyes’ is another example of how 
the librettist saved the composer. In the more humor- 
ous numbers the partnership enabled Sullivan to com- 
bine humour with sheer beauty of invention. The 
Quintet with its fascinating gavotte is as good an ex- 
ample as another. Even long familiarity with the 
Savoy operas cannot dull one’s appreciation of the 
consummate ease with which Sullivan as musician ex- 
pressed the trend of Gilbert’s thought, or the mastery 
with which the composer gave variety to the librettist’s 
monotonous rhythm and metre. It was, in short, the 
necessity and the difficulty of expressing Gilbert that 
spurred Sullivan to the very limit of his invention. 

In a sense Gilbert made the Sullivan of the Savoy 
operas; and Sullivan’s genius has almost succeeded in 
keeping alive the commonplace satire of Gilbert. But 
it has not quite succeeded. We must not be misled by 
the gushing enthusiasm of middle-aged lovers of Gil 
bert and Sullivan, and especially not by the epidemic 
of superlatives from which the press suffers at every 
revival. There is so little critical measure in that praise 
that one doubts if what is really good in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s work is properly appreciated. The patter- 
ing jingle of Gilbert’s verse is hailed as the work of a 
master. The suave Victorian shape of Sullivan’s 
melody is held up to us a model. We are even told 
that the stories of the operas are good; whereas they 
are instrinsically poor as stories, and only to be tolerated 
because they enabled Gilbert to create the circumstances 
for his characteristic topsiturviness. What really is 
fine in the work of Gilbert and Sullivan is that the nature 


of the librettist strengthened the genius of the com- 
poser, and that their work as a whole is informed by a 
merriness and a gaiety which have a national flavour. 
The Savoy operas are our only national opera. 

It is a style that cannot be and should not be 
imitated. A modern Sullivan would not write the music 
of ‘ The Gondoliers.’ The same spirit and the same 
exuberance and invention of melody could be expressed 
in a less old-fashioned idiom. That there would be a 
public for light opera on a higher musical plane than 
that on which musical comedy moves is proved by the 
enthusiasm with which these revivals are received. The 
younger generation, who know their Sullivan through 
these revivals and through amateur performers, are 
no less enthusiastic than their fathers. Why do not 
managers learn a lesson from the modern success of 
Gilbert and Sullivan? Why do they not commission 
one of our younger composers to write a modern light 
opera? It all seems simple enough. British musical 
genius did not die with Sullivan. But managers are 
not quite as stupid as they are described. They know 
that the success of the Savoy operas was due to their 
mixture of humour and sentiment. They know that a 
straightforward romantic and sentimental opera would 
not be the same thing. Also they know that the clever 
young musicians of to-day would not be content to 
subordinate their talents to the needs of the theatre as 
Sullivan did. Above all, the librettist has to be found. 
For the manager knows that the public does not want 
straightforward, romantic light opera. It must have 
humour and a tinge of satire: qualities which prevent 
sentiment from being cloying and wearisome. The 
time is ripe for a new light opera. 

As to the performance of ‘ The Gondoliers’ at the 
Princes Theatre, would it not be possible to break from 
the traditions of Savoy production? The stiff stage- 
management and the calculated ‘‘ business ’’ of the 
players give us, it is true, a replica of Savoy perform- 
ances. Gilbert, it is well-known, was a martinet in 
these matters, and some of his stage-management had 
its origin, I fancy, in a contemptuous travesty of old- 
fashioned, operatic conventions. His chorus was 
drilled to stand in a semi-circle just as the chorus in 
‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Traviata’ stands to this day, and 
the characters came to the footlights just as if they 
were singers in opera. Tradition is also cramping 
these Savoy operas in the matter of acting, singing, 
and the tempi of the conducting. The whole thing 
goes at the Princes Theatre with a disconcerting 
smoothness, with the precision of a machine. The 
music is sung and played with a metronomic square- 
ness which robs it of vitality. There is so little tradi- 
tion in the English theatre of to-day that any kind of 
tradition is welcome, but it is overdone in these re- 
vivals of Savoy operas. Over and over again in listen- 
ing to ‘ The Gondoliers’ I wished for a little rubato 
here and there. It would not mar the pattern of the 
music, and would give it a new life. 


CHILDREN’S TALES 
By James AGATE 


N eminent actor has reproached me for having 
A eetes my article last week to Charlie Chaplin. 

The points he made were these. That photo- 
graphy is not an art but a mechanical device. That 
the pantomimist cannot claim to rank with the actor. 
That the inherent and essential absurdity of photo-plays 
makes them unworthy of critical consideration. That 
to advertise Chaplin is to put into the pockets of a 
‘* capering mountebank ’’ money which, by the divine 
right of actors, should go into more serious pockets. 
That it is the business of a dramatic critic to protect 
the theatre from encroachment. That I had gone over 
to the enemy. I forget what exactly were the 
counter-arguments I brought forth on the spur of the 
moment. They were probably such as a moderately 
intelligent schoolboy would scorn. I think I said that 
a motor-car is not a horse, but that both may be the 
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means of catching trains. That if the universal 
attraction of the cinema does not derive from art, it is 
the business of the critic to find some other derivation. 
I now know that what I should have said is something 
very much simpler. | should have said that the theatre 
is sometimes a more interesting place than the cinema, 
and sometimes a less interesting one. 1! should have 
denied that there is any golden rule. 

The first thing about an entertainment is that it shall 
entertain. To cast about for reasons, for some basis 
of art, comes later. The public goes to the cinema 
because it finds there spectacle and incident. It stays 
away from the theatre because too often these essentials 
are lacking. Whenever there is pretty or gorgeous 
spectacle, as in ‘ Chu Chin Chow,’ or exciting incident, 
as in ‘ Bulldog Drummond,’ the theatre is as crowded 
as ever. There is in the public mind no dead-set 
against the spoken drama, no overwhelming prejudice 
in favour of the silent. The cinema has several pulls. 
It is cheaper and more comfortable; there is cheerful 
music and you may smoke. The theatre has the 
greatest pull of all, that of the flesh-and-blood actor. 
It is a case of pull devil, pull baker, the concocter of 
scenarios against the writer of plays, the silent mime 
against the complete actor. Whichever at any time is 
the better will draw the house. If I could bring back 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in ‘ Charles I,’ I should 
have no fear of Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan in 
‘The Kid.’ As the producer of ‘ Timothy’ at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre or ‘ Crooked Usage’ at the 
Apollo, I should have every fear. 

‘* The film-drama is essentially absurd.’’ Let us 
consider last week’s two ‘‘ legitimate ’’ comedies. 1 
will take ‘ Timothy’ first. Timothy is an Irish lift- 
man. He and his wife emigrated to America twenty- 
five years ago. They have an adopted daughter, now 
grown up, who is in love with a married man. This 
married man is suing for a divorce. His suit fails, and 
at the news, with all circumstance of gravest implica- 
tion, the girl faints. But it is we, and not she, who 
have been deceived. Her love is innocent. At this 
juncture the pair would elope, Timothy gently dis- 
suading. But now a stranger appears. ‘‘ Is your 
name Timothy?’’ ‘‘ It is.’’ ‘* Then I am the lawful 
husband of the wife you stole from me on our wedding- 
day twenty-five years ago.’’ And here we are in for 
the jumble of moralities which awaits the sentimental 
playwright. The idyllic pair have been living together 
all this time in the happy conviction that this, in cer- 
tain circumstances, is the proper thing todo. Yet they 
hold up their happiness to the lovers as an awful warn- 
ing of their probable fate if they, too, run away. It 
is not implied that there is any question of virtue; we 
are agreed that the circumstances in both cases are 
morally propitious. The old couple conceive that it 
would be improper to add another breakfast to the 
quarter-century already spent under one roof. Yet they 
encourage the young man to hope that his wife, given 
more rope, may yet hang herself. A consummation 
which they enjoin upon their daughter to wish with all 
the devotion of her unspoiled soul. At this point it 
turns out that the stranger is none other than the 
paramour of the young man’s wife. Foiled in his 
attempt to get possession of Timothy’s lady, who has 
come into money, he goes to inform Timothy’s em- 
ployer of Timothy’s evil way of living. But the lift- 
man has in his trouble neglected to go to his lift, and 
his understudy is, we hear, a clumsy fellow. Yet he 
deftly drops the lift on to the villain’s head. ‘‘Revenge,"’ 
Timotheus cries, and falls into his lady’s arms. But 
what happens to the other love-birds is not made clear. 
They are left in mid-air. ‘ Crooked Usage’ (tne 
second of last week’s plays) has for theme the poetic 
justice meted out by an illegitimate daughter to a ras- 
cally and stock-broking father. Here again the morali- 
ties are hopelessly confused. The bonds which the 
young lady laudably steals from her father belong to a 
high-minded client who, knowing the broker to be in 
difficulties, sets a third party to badger him into selling 


up one of his homes for half its market value. ‘‘ O 
father Abram, what these Christians are” that they 
can induce a stock-broker to overlook the expedient of 
a mortgage ! 

I have made these summaries as bald as possible; in 
detail both plays are farragoes of ‘‘ essential absur- 
dity.’” I am not troubled that they are not in touch 
with life. My complaint is that they are not in touch 
with the theatre. In neither is there evidence of that 
quality which differentiates the stage from the novel; 
the apprehension by the eye as well as by the intelli- 
gence. The classic example of what J mean is, of 
course, in ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,’ when 
Worthing suddenly appears, clad in the deepest mourn- 
ing. The stroke is prepared, yet, when it comes off, 
the audience is taken by surprise. Another familiar 
example is the transmogrified entry of the twins in 
‘ You Never Can Tell’ at the very moment when their 
sobriety of appearance has been established. Now let 
me turn for a moment to an incident in one of last 
week’s pictures. The theme is the hurrying up of a 
train of motor-lorries to the relief of a bursting dam. 
It is a night of storm, and messages are sent to the 
cottagers to take to the hills. A woman will not 
abandon her bed-ridden husband. Together they await 
the flood. Suddenly the room is lit up with a strange 
radiance. It passes, and again, across the shutters, 
comes the strange gleam. Again and yet again. The 
woman throws open the door and perceives with amaze- 
ment and a sob of relief the head-lights of the rescuing 
lorries. The effect here is essentially of the theatre. 
We have been prepared for the stroke, but again, when 
it comes off, it has the effect of the unforeseen. We 
have our sob of relief, too. In our two “‘ Jegitimate ”’ 
comedies everything that happens is not only prepared 
but discounted. We are bored that we have had to 
wait so long for the happening. Therefore I would 
call the photo-play the better art. But since art is a 
thief of a word I would say simply that I consider the 
film to be the better entertainment. 

Mr. Cyril Maude, as Timothy, was duly amusing and 
duly pathetic, although I find it impossible to be moved 
by pathos which is of the actor alone and not of the 
situation. I was in some difficulty, too, in the matter 
of the lift-man’s age and standing. His voice would 
take on the genteel roll of the youthful man-about-town. 
The tones of that ripe actor, Mr. Ambrose Manning, 
were too full of a remembered unctuousness quite to 
fit the shambling stock-broker of to-day. In the mind’s 
eye I beheld the Silenus of older revels. The very 
articulateness of these actors was their plays’ undoing. 
How magnificently had they gone through them in 
dumb show! How splendidly the plots, burgeoning 
with the irrelevant and superfluous interests beloved of 
the scenario-writer, had fitted the screen! In flickering 
ecstasy we had beheld Timothy’s rape of the Kerry 
bride, their flight across the Atlantic in some cattle- 
boat in which the cattle might conveniently break loose, 
the adoption of the infant left on the doorstep, the 
twenty-five years of happy clam-gathering, the awful 
descent of the lift, the death-throes of the villain. Or 
we had been breathless participators in the horse-race 
upon which the stock-broker’s clerk staked and lost his 
all. But even so I think the Odyssey of the motor- 
lorries would be the film I should choose for a child or 
country-cousin. It is the one to which any second 
visit of mine—unthinkable, I admit—would yet be 
made. 


FREEDOM IN ART 
By C. Lewis Hinp 


HAT is the radium quality in Post-Impres- 

W sionism that gives it unceasing vitality? Each 
year the heavy-weights of art attempt to quench 

it; each year it bursts into flame again. In the autumn 


of 1911 | heard an ex-Slade Professor, at a public meet- 
ing, describe Post-Impressionism as an insult to his 
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intelligence, and as something that he would exorcise 
from the realm of art. Why should mere pictures 
enrage people? These same folk allow strange build- 
ings, hats, frocks, revues, books to affront them with- 
out complaint. Why are they so angry with strange 
pictures? Why is the mere business of picture 
production regarded in many quarters as a holy busi- 
ness, as something the standard of which was set by 
Raphael, while anything that runs counter to his placid 
version is anathema? In other walks of life men are 
allowed to experiment. George Moore, D. H. Law- 
rence, W. L. George are not upbraided because they do 
not write like Cervantes, Fielding and Jane Austen ; but 
when Matisse paints like Matisse his pictures are an 
insult to the intelligence. I suspect that it is all 
Raphael’s fault. We are still hypnotised by the notion 
that pictures are akin to religion. They have nothing 
to do with it. Neither have aeroplane engines or poli- 
ticians. Raphael’s fault! It was wise Degas who said 
‘* If you were to show Raphael a Daumier he would 
admire it; he would take off his hat; but if you were to 
show him a Cabanel, he would say with a sigh, ‘* That 
is my fault.’’ 

| repeat—‘‘ What is the radium quality in Post 
Impressionism?’’ Its foes, after arduous repressive 
measures, decide that the fire is quenched in their sphere 
of influence, when, lo, it breaks out in another quarter. 
Those who read the art columns of the American news- 
papers are aware that New York is, at this moment, in 
the throes of the recurring Post-Impressionist battle. 
The Directors of the Metropolitan Museum of that city, 
actually believing that painting may be an expression of 
the ideals of the present day, as well as an echo of the 
ideals of the past, are holding an important exhibition of 
Post-Impressionist pictures, with the usual results— 
crowded rooms, heated discussions on the spot and in 
newspapers, and a realization that art can be as lively a 
topic of conversation as Ireland or the salaries of cinema 
stars. This is precisely what happened at the Grafton 
Galleries in 1911-12. The heavy fathers of art, both in 
America and England, seem to regard the interest of 
the crowds as inimical to art, as detracting from the 
sacrosanct aura which reaches its height in the attitude 
of hushed adoration which tourists assume when they 
stand before the Sistine Madonna at Dresden. It is the 
subject they deify, or, from the pull of preceden:, attempt 
to deify, not Raphael’s handling. ‘ Las Meninas ’ by 
Velasquez at Madrid is a far finer picture, but no man 
or woman lowers his voice before that. Because it has 
nothing to do with religion. 

How strange it is that in the great modern city of 
New York this business of painting pictures should be 
related to the business of religion in a stronger way 
even than in London. Before me lies the full text of 
one of the most amazing art documents that I have read. 
It is called ‘Protest Against the Present Exhibition of 
Degenerate Modernistic Works in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.’ It is addressed to ‘‘ Our Fellow 
Citizens ’’ and it is of course anonymous. All the old 
insults to our intelligence’ are stated, all the old 
twaddle that art*was sanctified by the Old Masters and 
its frontiers defined by them are italicised, all the old 
stupidities that the inmates of lunatic asylums produce 
pictures that rival these, are marshalled. Think of a 
madman painting a great Cézanne, or a great Gauguin, 
or a great Van Gogh. Presumably these anonymous 
gentlemen use and profit by every twentieth century 
scientific and mechanical device without demur, and 
probably their religion is founded on nothing more than 
their own personal communion with God and man; but 
the moment they look at Post-Impressionist pictures 
they are up in arms because these works are by men of 
our own day who elect to look at nature through their 
own eyes, ignoring the haloes of a past century. As in 
London, certain sensible men in New York have rushed 
to the defence of freedom in art. Mr. Robert Henri, 
a distinguished American artist, touches the quick when 
he says: 


The protest of the writers of the circular seems to be in 
keeping with the modern idea of prohibiting. Good heavens! 
we can’t drink any more; surely we ought to be allowed to 
ruin ourselves looking at pictures. 

I protest against these busybodies in England and 
America who order us to look only on pictures that they 
like, and who base their argument on the ridiculous 
assumption that picture making is the one human 
activity the canons of which are fixed, and from which 
experiment and progress must be shut out. Why 
should not I be allowed to enjoy Cézanne’s ‘ Bathers,’ 
and Gauguin’s ‘Women of Tahiti,’ and Van Gogh’s 
‘Rain’? They give me their vision as Vermeer of 
Delft gives me his: there is no more virtue in painting 
like Raphael than in wearing one’s hair like Raphael. 
Everyone has the right to dislike Post-Impressionist 
pictures, as everyone has the right to dislike parsnips or 
sardines, or bottled salad dressing, but no one has the 
right to say that other people shall not enjoy them. 

Sir Martin Conway, in a wise and temperate letter in 
the Times on the subject of the New York Exhibition, 
has the courage to say that Post-Impressionism 
is not a _ local but a_ universal phenomenon. 
As to Mr. Arthur Clay’s statement in a_ letter 
following Sir Martin Conway’s that the move- 
ment is largely due to the effect of the war, it 
is enough to say that the pioneers flourished and died 
long before the war. Enough has not been made of one 
point in regard to the pioneers—Cézanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh. They struck a blow against the tyranny of 
the exhibition; they did not slave at a picture for 
sending-in-day ; they gave no thought to the competi- 
tion-bogey ; they painted because they had a fierce and 
profound desire to paint, and when the thing was done 
their only desire was to paint another. It is this 
agonised desire for expression which excites us in their 
pictures, and which gives to modern students an 
emotion that few, very few, academic pictures can 
arouse. Like all movements, Post-Impressionism, 
another name for Freedom in Art, which explains its 
radium quality, has been abused by many of its fol- 
lowers. Let them perish. We acclaim a movement by 
its protagonists, not by its parasites. We do not judge 
Christianity by Judas and the ex-Kaiser. 


Correspondence 
FRENCH THOUGHT AND SEMITISM 
(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


WO of the best French writers, the brothers 

Tharaud, have recently published a volume 

* Quand Israél est Roi’ which, as the title im- 
plies, is a study of Jewish power. I have no doubt that 
many an English reader will think : oh ! another French 
attack on the Jews! Some belated echo of the Dreyfus 
dispute. Why can’t they let the Jews alone? Now 
the fact is that ‘ Quand Israél est Roi’ is a successful 
book, but its success has nothing sensational in it. The 
comments it elicits are more dispassionate than those 
we read about Einstein’s theories. There is no hatred 
in the Tharauds’ description of the Hungarian Jews 
and in many a place there is an interest hardly dis- 
tinguishable from sympathy. ‘ Quand Israél est Roi’ 
is nothing else than an historical presentment of facts, 
as usual chosen by the historian because they had a 
special attraction for him; and it is not a book of the 
day. France has her difficulties, but luckily those 
difficulties are neither the semitism prevailing in Russia 
nor the anti-semitism prevailing in Poland or Hungary, 
nor the subtle Jewish influences too visible elsewhere. 
When a Frenchman returns from America and has be- 
come familiar with the Jewish element almost pre- 
dominant in New York and with the reaction its pres- 
ence produces there, he cannot help feeling grateful at 
noticing that Jews are inconspicuous in Paris and that 
their presence has long ceased to be considered as a 
factor in the political development of France. 

What sort of men are the brothers Tharaud ? 
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The two Tharauds, who are now forty or forty-five 
years old, are fair samples of the intellectual type, 
developed in France since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, which I have described in an 
English book.* They differ from the preceding genera- 
tion—drawn by Flaubert or the Goncourt brothers— 
whose ideal was to be as purely artistic. as if they had 
been the childlike kind of painters or sculptors who do 
not even know who is Prime Minister. Writers 
they are, because their native tendencies made 
them writers, and writers they will remain be- 
cause success added to talent is irresistible. But like 
Barrés, whose influence their works distinctly show, 
they would much rather be doers than tellers, and this 
is felt in every line they write : their ideal is the states- 
man—even when his name is Bismarck or Tisza—or 
the soldier, a Lyautey for instance, or a_ brilliant 
admixture of the politician, the soldier and the poet, 
with a taste for heroic follies or dangerous duels, like 
Dérouléde. 

The mere writer, the chiseller of words, is probably 
the type they are the gladdest to have escaped from. 
Yet few people handle a pen more deftly or even more 
skilfully place an adjective just where the whole light 
in the sentence will fall; few know their language, the 
subtle virtue hidden in words and revealed to those who 
know their history and family ties, better than they do. 
But they are free from the affectation of classicism too 
frequent in the erudite school of writers connected with 
the Action Francaise, and only use a_ seventeenth 
century word where they are sure it will be readily 
understood by the average reader. They have dignity, 
but they are not afraid of familiar terms; they love 
picturesqueness but they refrain from using it further 
than where it acts as an illustration; they constantly 
leave on us the impression that they might, if they 
choose, tell us a great deal more than they actually say, 
and jn fact would give a modern Charles Lamb a per- 
fect idea of ‘‘ a gentlemanly style of writing.’’ 

Twice before thinking of giving us portraits of the 
brilliant Jews who, sons of the steward, became lords of 
the estate, and then began to play with socialistic ideas 
in the salons of Bude, or of the greasy set who, con- 
tinually drifting in from Galicia, used to settle in the 
Orczi house and prepared the sanguinary revolution of 
Keri and Bela Kun, the brothers Tharaud had described 
Jewish communities in ‘ L’Ombre de la Croix’ and 
‘Un Royaume de Dicu.’ 

How do these distinguished travellers who love the 
glamour of old historic scenes and delight in what is 
really worth being called an aristocracy take so much 
interest both in the ‘‘ wild Jew ”’ landing half-starved 
from his Polish village, and the conceited educated Jew 
intoxicated with his own visions and only waiting for a 
chance to make them realities, even if the community 
in which he is encamped is to perish in fire and blood 
for it? Life is the answer. Apart from grotesque or san- 
guinary characters like Pogany and Bela Kun, who 
could furnish even less gifted writers with first-class 
material for comedy or tragedy, the brothers Tharaud 
are attracted by the unique vitality of the Jew. In 
numberless touches they show us his restless intelli- 
gence, his resourcefulness, his never-crushed capacity 
for hoping against hope, his faith in himself and his 
race. The ferocity of a Bela Kun strikes them as some- 
thing abnormal. But there is the attraction of reality 
in the daily qualities and faults of the nation to which 
he belonged, and from this attraction the Tharauds can- 
not escape. The final page of ‘ Quand Israél est Roi ’ 
is only one of ten or twelve similar analyses of the 
Jew’s fascination. 

Waiting at the station for the train that will take me a 
thousand miles from this strange story, | walk up and down 
the platform watching the side track on which dilapidated 
railway carriages afford a miserable shelter to that tribe. 
Pretty depressing is the sight of this lousy, homeless crowd 
that would starve were it not for some food or money sent 
over by the Jewish Alliance. Yet on this side-track as in the 
quagmires of Galicia, in the Nile Desert, or under the willow 
trees of Babylon, an incredible springiness, an amazing 


* France Herself Again. 


By Ernest Dimnet. 


vitality, touched with genuine happiness, are visible in the 
sordid squirming crowd. All these men and women are at 
home in their abject poverty and frisk and prance in it. The 
curiosity with which I watch them interests and does not 
offend them. I see their quick-moving eyes following my 
every motion. What are they thinking as they do so? Per- 
haps merely estimating the value of my overcoat or of my 
shoes. No, there must be something less ordinary in the 
shrewd mocking expression of their intelligent faces. 1 think 
1 understand what their eyes seem to say, and it must be 
this : 

““ Yes, yes, survey us well. We are worth it. You 
will not see every day so much hopefulness in so much 
misery. Yes, to-day here, to-morrow elsewhere, we don’t 
care, so long as we live. To-day is pretty wretched, we 
admit, but who knows but to-morrow will not be full of 
sunshine. ... Where are you going? Paris? Why, you 
may find us there. Life is full of surprises. Our carriages 
have no wheels, and our train has no engine, yet we may 
be in Paris before you.” 

This is what their bright, cunning eyes say. 
Intelligence, hope, courage, are the virtues of the 

Jew, and it is for these virtues that the Tharauds like 
him and endlessly revert to him. But they are afraid 
of him too. The last six lines of their book describe 
h'm as a dangerous force of nature. 

Yes, to-day here, to-morrow elsewhere; at home every- 
where and nowhere! always wild with hopefulness. The 
Turk encamped on the hill outside Bude was not more for- 
midable than this shaggy Jew seated on his box. He leads 
the last storm of the Asiatic horde, and that storm Europe 
cannot resist. 


Letters to the Editor 


IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


IR,—In a letter in the Morning Post of September 9 

giving his reasons for resigning as Commissioner of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, General Decie states some 
facts in reference to the present situation in Ireland, 
which, if true, the British public certainly ought to 
know. He says that in spite of all difficulties, the 
rebels were already beaten and were about to be finally 
crushed by the Crown Forces, when a truce was called, 
and the head of the murder gang, a foreigner, was 
called to a conference. 

From that moment [he writes] I felt I could no longer serve 
my country in the R.I.C. The disgrace was more than I could 
stand, This truce they have utilised to bring in arms, to 
reorganise and refit, and are more ready to start again. 
He begs the British people : (1) Not to believe stories 

against the Crown Forces. The Army is what the 
British Army always has been. The R.1.C. are a splen- 
did forcee—brave, loyal, and disciplined. The Auxiliary 
Division R.I.C. are a splendid body. (2) To understand 
that the Sinn Fein extremist is a cold-blooded murderer. 
(3) Not to be led into the idea that Ulster is wrong. 
Though net himself an Ulsterman, knowing what he 
knows, and seeing what he has seen, he would sooner be 
dead than live under a Sinn Fein Government. (4) To 
understand that the friends of the British Empire and 
England, the loyalists and Ulstermen, are the ones to 
back, and not the murder gang. 

There was never a conscientious man if Professor 
Tyndall was not. When Mr. Gladstone executed his 
volt-face from Unionism to Nationalism, Tyndall, in a 
trenchant letter in the Daily Telegraph, indignantly 
opposed handing over what he called the industrious and 
law-abiding section of the Irish nation to an ascendancy 
of the turbulent, thriftless and rebellious section. 

When for years it has been impossible in Ireland to 
say so much as a word adverse to Sinn Fein without 
incurring the penalty of ruthless assassination, what 
can be expected if they are conceded the conditions of 
Government to obtain which they have so long been 
practising their programme of unlimited murder. 
Desire for power for the sake of its possession is the 
ambition of unworthy minds, as witness the ex-Kaiser. 
The economic solidarity of nations is the only guarantee 
of permanent peace. 


Yours etc., 
EREVNA, 
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IRISH DEPOPULATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I make a brief comment on the letter of 
Mr. de Leigh, who calls in question my remark that 
the decrease of Irish population by 50 per cent. in 
three generations was due to the Union? Mr. de 
Leigh attributes it rather to Free Trade. Well, I beg 
to say the infliction of Manchester School economics 
on the unfortunate Irish was a direct result of the 
subjection of their economic system to that of England, 
and the control of her taxation system by England, 
brought about by the Union. I must _ reaffirm, 
then, that Irish depopulation was a _ result of 
the Union. Of course, to those who were driven 
from Ireland by Free Trade we should add the 
others who left out of sheer disgust with the 
governmental system in toto. I may add that I am 
English myself, and am an impartial observer; but 
logic compels me to conclude that (even apart from 
economic effects) opposition to Ireland’s having such 
government as the majority of her electorate demands, 
can only be justified by arguments contradictory of 
both justice and of our professions in the late war with 
Germany. 

Yours etc., 
J. W. Poynter. 


THE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Dixon-Johnson challenges me to disprove 
the version of the ‘‘ treacherous Tino myth” given by 
him in your issue of 19th September. My reply is that 
where there is no proof, there is nothing to disprove. 
Greece is a constitutional monarchy; and, admitting 
the correctness of the telegrams quoted as having been 
sent to Greek commanders in the field by such well- 
known Germanophiles as generals Yannakitsas (not 
Lannakitsas) and Dousmanis, there is no atom of proof 
contained in any one of them as to the complicity of 
King Constantine in their composition. But even so, 
let us examine the telegrams themselves, which are put 
forward as proofs of treachery : 

Order No. 663 says: ‘‘ In the event of invasion by 
enemies’ armies ’’; and later on, ‘‘ Avoid any conflict.”’ 
Order of 27th April, 1916, gives instructions tc treat the 
Bulgars in a friendly spirit, so that there shall be no 
fighting. Further the Greek commander is ordered to 
Avoid provocations.’’ Telegram No. 1,484 says: 
‘* Send a protest to the German troops.’’ Telegram of 
16th May, 1916, orders : ‘‘Avoid all friction.’’ All these 
extracts, taken from Mr. Dixon-Johnson’s own version, 
go to show that the attitude of Greece was not neces- 
sarily to help the Germans and the Bulgars, but certainly 
to avoid war. In other words, to maintain neutrality, 
which was Greece’s declared policy from the start. I 
have in my possession the White Book on the subject 
published by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs under Mr. 
Venizelos; and also ‘Diplomatic Documents, 1913-1917’ 
from the same source. I am, therefore, thoroughly 
conversant with the Venizelist view of the situation, and 
know what I am ‘“‘ up against.”’ 

Post-mortems of this kind lead nowhere. It is not 
what Greece may or may not have done in the past that 
should form the basis of our arguments; but rather 
what she is actually doing at such enormous sacrifice to 
herself in Asia Minor to-day. The Greek losses amount 
to well over. 30,000 men. If Greece had not taken up 
the mandate of the Powers in Asia Minor, these men 
would have been represented by allied, and principally 
by British soldiers. As a reward to Greece for her sacri- 
fices in men and money, if for no other reason, it is only 
fair that the Powers should recognize the king of her 
choice. 

Yours etc., 
C. S. BuTLErR. 

4, Vtssarionos Street, Athens. 

September 24, 1921. 


‘““DEAR LAND OF LIBERTY” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—It is mu. to be desired that we should have a 
really trustworthy account of how prohibition is working 
in the United States. Thus far we only have the 
opinions and observations of partisans. Men see in the 
States that which they desire and expect to see and 
remain blind to all facts on the other side. Lord North- 
cliffe, for instance, in his recent article in the Daily Mail 
betrays his bias in every line and evidently drew his 
information during his brief visit solely from the side 
which he favours. It is, however, universally admitted 
that evasion or attempted evasion of the law is fre- 
quent, ingenious and unscrupulous. It could not be 
otherwise. Love of drink on the one hand and desire 
for gain on the other are forces as potent as they are 
anti-social. Money in sufficient amount will procure the 
means of illicit indulgence of every kind all the 
world over. 

One fact seems to have missed its due emphasis in this 
controversy. The law breakers are, after all, a minority, 
and the least reputable minority, of the citizens. The 
vast majority of American electors having passed the 
prohibition enactment are prepared to observe it loyally 
and forego their personal preferences in view of the 
material good which they believe the measure will 
secure. But the law breakers fill the field of vision and 
produce the impression, fostered by interested parties, 
that the whole population is in a state of exasperated 
revolt against a restriction which has, somehow or 
other, been sprung upon them apart from their know- 
ledge or consent. It is time these matters should be 
placed in their proper perspective and the fact recog- 
nised that in America observance of prohibition is the 
honourable rule and evasion the frequent but never- 
theless disreputable exception. 

Another vital fact too often ignored is that eyasion 
and its undoubtedly serious attendant evils is a passing 
and not a permanent phenomenon. Given an adequate 
and persevering administration of the existing law 
evasion will gradually die down. The unfortunates in 
whom the love of liquor is so strong that neither 
expense, trouble, ignominy nor even peril is able to 
stand in the way of gratification must in course of nature 
pass away, and with them the unscrupulous traders who 
exploit and perpetuate their vice. Whether these 
harpies and victims will or will not find successors de- 
pends upon the issue of the existing struggle between 
the forces of national righteousness and enlightened self- 
interest on the one side and combined appetite and greed 
on the other. It is impossible at present to forecast that 
issue, but there can, I think, be no doubt as to the side 
which should enlist the sympathy and the help of men 
to whom the ordered progress of the race is a matter 
worthy of concern and even, if necessary, of sacrifice. 

Yours etc., 
FRANK ADKINS. 

15, Wynne Road, S.1V.9. 


THE TERMINATION ‘‘ ARD”’ 
[To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw] 


SIR,—Mr. Arthur Nelson’s query on the termina- 
tion ‘‘ ard ’’ can no doubt be satisfactorily answered. 
It suggests to me another on the more difficult ques- 
tion for linguists and philologists of the ‘‘ H ”’ in the 
English language. In Ireland we give the aspirate 
full credit. Moreover our tendency is to stress or 
emphasise gutturally all vowel sounds following con- 
sonants. Result is the inevitable weakening of the 
consonant values as in Spanish: Paper=p-haper, 
boy=b~-hoy, telegraph=t - helegraph, McCormack 
=McC-horm-hack, etc., etc. The English tendency is 
quite otherwise. Consonant sounds are stressed very 
distinctly and clearly, which makes for the weakening 
of the following vowel or half-vowel sounds, the 
dropping of the ‘‘ H.’’ The so-called Cockney lack of 
control of the ‘‘ H ’’ can in my opinion be traced back 
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to the root factor, the struggle for power over the 
aspirate between the Latin and Teutonic influences in 
our language. In French the aspirated ‘‘ H ”’ is now 
as mute as the ‘‘ H’’ in what, why, and where. But 
in Switzerland and those parts of France near 
Germany this ‘‘ H ’’ is still very guttural. 

To resume, the Celtic and Teutonic influe:ces make 
for the maintenance of the aspirate, the Latin for its 
elimination. Philologic law works despite our ignor- 
ance. I do not here refer to accidental factors of 
saving the breath, line of least resistance, superior 
pose, hesitation, etc. 

Some of your readers might perhaps enlighten us 
on this point. 

Yours, etc., 
VALENTINE J. O’ Hara. 

32, Upper Leeson St., Dublin. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—I do not think that one intends to have any 
contempt for the inhabitants of Spain when one calls them 
Spaniards. It is one of the freaks of linguistic evolu- 
tion that uniformity in forming proper adjectives and 
words to denote the inhabitants of a state or a town does 
not exist. It is true that ‘‘ ard’’ is mostly applied to 
denote persons or animals for which we have a contempt 
such as drunkard, dotard, dullard, dastard, stinkard, 
but we have a brilliant exception in sweetard improved 
into sweetheart. I do not know if ‘‘ viellard ” is pre- 
cisely equivalent to ‘‘ vieil homme ’’; perhaps. some of 
your French correspondents will say? The English 
word youngster is not the same as young man or young 
person. 

It is said that Schwartzerd, who Hellenized his name 
into Melanchthon in the belief that it meant schwartze 
Erde, black earth, was mistaken as to the signification of 
the latter part of the name. It is just the termination 
-erd or -ard, which occurs in different languages. 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. C. Srraiy. 

4, Sandford Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


DOG PSYCHOLOGY 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The late Professor Huxley in a lecture on 
dogs, said, ‘‘ the dog possessed a mind on the same 
principle as man,’’ which, in a sense, it must. Like the 
human species dogs, too, vary in the degree to which 
different faculties, including reason, are developed in 
them. Dr. Spurzheim, the colleague of Dr. Gall who 
founded the system of psycho-physiology called phreno- 
logy, had the history of a pointer, which when kept 
out of a place near the fire by the other dogs of the 
family used to go into the yard and bark. All imme- 
diately came and did the same; meanwhile he ran in 
and secured the best place. He also knew a little dog, 
which when eating with largé ones behaved in the same 
manner in order to secure his portion, or to get some 
good bits. A gentleman told me he had at one time 
a large and a small dog. The yard-door opened with 
a lift-latch. This the big dog could open with his paw. 
When the little one found the door shut and wanted to 
get out, he would fetch the big one to open it for him. 

The nearest approach to moral sense I ever read of 
in a dog was in a big dog belonging to a farmer’s 
widow. One day it occurred to her that if she had a 
lathe and strap attached to her curd-machine the dog 
could work it. This she had; but so great was the dog’s 
aversion from doing it that at the time he knew he 
would be wanted, he always had to be searched for. 
One day, to her surprise, he presented himself for the 
work. She afterwards found he had done something 
he knew was wrong, and the voluntary surrender to the 
disagreeable work was clearly intended as penance. 

Yours, etc., 
Maurice L. JoHNson. 

6, The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Reviews 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM AND CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan. Translated by 
Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi. With an 
Introduction by Amy Lowell. Constable. 21s. 
net. 


R. GILBERT CANNAN in his novel ‘ Time and 

Eternity ’ attributed the collapse of civilization in 
1914 to the ousting of the blunt Doric of Burns by the 
sugary Gothic of Scott. It is not much more fanciful 
to attribute the present decadence of Japan to the 
translation by Nakamura of Samuel Smiles’s ‘ Self- 
Help.’ At all events it was followed by the establish- 
ment at Tokio of the first Japanese newspaper and in 
twenty-two years by 813 rivals of this lamentable 
pioneer. The masterpieces of Europe followed swiftly, 
including a respectful translation of ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ But the most formidable offspring of this 
union between two antithetic civilizations was delivered 
in 1887. It was a novel by Sudo Nansui entitled ‘The 
Ladies of New Style.’ The heroine was a dairymaid 
whose leisure was occupied in reading Herbert Spencer. 
In accordance with the best Occidental standards, she 
was a member of a feminist club where lawn tennis and 
croquet were played, and finally, like a Ouida heroine 
manqué, she married a ‘‘ clean ” gentleman in a white 
stiff collar and white gloves. . . 

Combien je regrette 
Le beau temps perdu. 

The specific reason for the shedding of these tears is 
the appearance of one of the most engaging books 
Japanese scholarship has produced of late years, the 
‘ Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan.’ Three ladies 
writing a thousand years ago at the opposite end of the 
world in them revealed a mind so cunning and a spirit 
so exquisite that the rarest of their sex in our own liter- 
ature or knowledge seem to be fashioned of a grosser 
earth. The first of these diaries, the ‘*Sarashina,’ 
was begun when its author was twelve years old 
(we know only that she was born in 1009, we 
do not know her name) and continued by her 
till she was fifty. The author of the second is 
Murasaki Shikibu, who covers only a few years 
of her life. Historically this lady is the most 
important, for she was the Fielding of Japanese litera- 
ture, the author of its first prose epic, the ‘ Gengi 
Monogatari.’ It is the third lady, Izumi Shikibu, the 
Sappho of Japan, in whom this fragrance of vanished 
gardens is distilled to its purest essence. Her diary 
narrates only one episode, her intrigue with Prince 
Tametaka, and if to both the event must have been no 
more than one of a series, each found in the other a 
discreet lover and an adroit poet. 

The background against which the dignified come- 
dies and urbane tragedies of these three ladies are set 
suggests a miniature world, a world in which Mr. de 
la Mare’s ‘ Midget’ might have moved as among 
equals; the manners, the mode of good form, at the 
Court are so much more fragile and complicated and 
sensitive than our own. We are Rubens to their 
Whistler. Tears, for instance, were an unpardonable 
solecism. Marasaki is describing the general anxiety 
of the Court during the birth of a child to Queen Akiko. 

All looked over her screen for some time. They showed 
eyes swollen up with weeping, forgetting the shame of it. 

Later, during a dinner given by the Queen, certain 
maids-of-honour were allowed to tie their hair, a 
courtly privilege. 

This time, as they chose only the best-looking young ladies, 
the rest, who used to tie their hair on ordinary occasions 
to serve the Queen’s dinner, wept bitterly; it was shocking to 
see them. 

As if there were no question of humans undergoing 
human travail, the birth from its beginnings down to 
the bathing of the child, was a punctilious and elaborate 
ceremony. Precisely in the same way Izumi and her 
Prince conduct their love for each other as if love, no 
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less than birth, were essentially a matter of the appro- 
priate poem, of the correct next move in a game of sur- 
passing delicacy. 

The sense of decoration and colour harmony revealed 
throughout the diaries is almost too fine for our bar- 
barian vision : 

Dayo-no-Miyobu adorned her train with silver dust represent- 
ing sea-waves. It was pleasing to the eye, though not dazzling. 
Ben-no-Naishi showed on her train a beach painted with cranes 
painted in silver. 

One lady is reproved for “ a little fault in the colour 
combination at the wrist opening.’’ When the King 
attended a dance in the gardens, ‘‘ the garden brook, 
cleansed very carefully, was very refreshing to us. .” 

[t is only rarely they allow us to feel that after all 
they are clay of our clay, and have the same hands, 
organs, dimensions. 


The priest of Henchi Temple presented himself to protect | 


the August Child. The rice hit him in the eyes and ears, so 

he held out his fan, and the young people laughed at him. 
It is exhilarating to find that the Bergsonian concep- 
tion of laughter is not flattened against the wall of that 
ancient Japanese decorum. Under the menace of the 
unknown their suavity becomes a little anxious, a 
little inadequate. Certain directions must not be pur- 
sued because they are ‘‘ unlucky.”’ 
the terror of evil spirits. It is agreeable to see the 
courtiers behaving with positive discourtesy towards 
them when the Prince is present at a dance. 
was thrown to keep off the evil spirits, and people re- 
viled them and called them names.’’ At least, in the 
great democracy of fear they were our kinsmen. 


A thread of gossamer poetry runs through the tex- | 


ture of the diaries; the prose has been translated with 
great skill by Miss Annie Shepley Omori and Mr. 


Kochio Doi, and the introduction by Miss Amy Lowell | 


will be found, as we should expect, well-written and 
sympathetic. But the lyrics (in the original each is a 


‘ tanka,’’ a poem of thirty-one syllables arranged in | 
lines of five, seven, five, seven, seven), depend so | 


vitally on their form that we feel their virtue dissipated 
by a translation into free verse. 
lation, it is possible only by converting them into some 


indigenous English medium to convey a sense of their | 
Professor A. N. J. Whymant, in — 


neatness and poise. 
his rendering of a series of ‘‘ hokku,’’ has attempted 
the solution of the problem more successfully : 
A bleak drear waste of snow 
Unbroken save for one tree and 
A solitary crow. 
or 
The clouds enfold the moon. 
I would I could be as they are, 
Dawn would not come so soon. 


CHARACTER MAKETH MAN ”’ 


From Private to Field-Marshal. By Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson. Constable. 21s. net. 


‘Lo first five chapters of this book, which 
tell the story of how a lad _ ‘“‘ seventeen 
years and three-quarters old,’’ who took the 
Queen’s Shilling ’’ from a_ recruiting sergeant 
in the city of Worcester on March 13th, 1877, 
by sheer merit earned Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion as Second-Lieutenant ten years later and ten 
years after that qualified for the Staff College, without 
the help of any ‘‘ crammer,’’ should be republished in 
pamphlet form to find a place in the haversack of every 
recruit and young officer joining the Army. They show 
what can be achieved by energy and determination, 
backed not by mere vulgar self-seeking but by that 
noble ambition which spurs on a young soldier to fit 
himself for an ever-increasing measure of responsibility, 
by mastering every detail of his profession and accom- 
plishing as perfectly as he can every duty which has to 
be performed. We make a present of this suggestion 
io the recruiting authorities, confident that such a 
pamphlet will appeal to a class of recruit more desir- 


The air is full of 


** Rice | 


In the nature of trans- | 


| able than that which responds to some of their recruit- 
ing’ posters. 

When reading the autobiography of a man who has 

_ reached the top rung of any professional ladder, one is 

always impelled to ask oneself the question: How 

_ would this man have done in any other walk of life? 

In the case of Sir William Robertson the question is 

easily answered : he would have risen to the first rank 
_ in commerce, in finance, in medicine; he would have 

been a great captain of industry and a great adminis- 

trator. On the other hand, he would have failed in any 

calling which requires a creative mind. He would 
_ never have affected the thought of his generation. He 
_ is simply unaware of that most important side of life; 
he is just a solver of concrete problems, as and when 
they occur. In fact, in every page of his book, this 
devoted servant of the State reveals a pedestrian mind, 
strongly antipathetic to the creative mind which reaches 
out gladly into the unknown; his temperament is the 
very antithesis of the artistic temperament. We have 
emphasised this point because we believe it to be the 
key to the tragedy of Sir William Robertson, which 
came near to being the tragedy of England—his failure 
to impose his conception of the war on the mind of the 
Prime Minister. To the orderly, logical, and perhaps 
mechanical mind of Sir William Robertson there seems 
_ to have been something almost indecent in the Prime 
Minister’s craving for some short cut to victory—at any 
rate for some sort of tangible, visible, ‘‘ ring-the-bells- 
about ’’ kind of success to hearten the peopte and to 
set against the terrible tale of casualties mounting up 
in France. However human and natural Mr. Lloyd 
George’s desire may have been to find some short cut 
_ to victory, Sir William Robertson shows clearly how 
and why he, as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
had to combat scheme after scheme which the Prime 
Minister submitted to him. Such schemes as that ‘‘ to 
knock Austria out of the war ’’ by strongly reinforcing 
the Italian Army with British troops from France, and 
another, equally dangerous, ‘‘ to knock Turkey out of 
the war,’’ by landing six divisions at Alexandretta, 
using for the purpose a million tons of shipping and 
troops urgently needed on the Western front, collapsed 
when exposed to the criticism of Sir William Robert- 
son’s devastating common sense, embodied in memor- 
anda conveying the ‘‘ opinion of the General Staff.’ 
_ In no small measure it is to those reasoned criticisms 
of amateur proposals that Britain owes her final vic- 
tory. Time and again Sir William Robertson’s common 
sense stepped in between England and disaster. The 
debt this country owes him is a great one—it began be- 
fore Mons when he, then Quartermaster-General of 
the British Expeditionary Force, on his own initiative 
took the necessary steps to make possible the eventual 
change of the base of the Army from the Channel ports 
to St. Nazaire. This wise prescience probably saved 
us from a complete catastrophe in August, 1914, and 
enabled the British Expeditionary Force to fight in the 
battle of the Marne. ° 

Sir William Robertson has been accused, and the 
charge bas been widely entertained, of being an oppo- 
nent of that ‘‘ unity of command ”’ which was eventu- 
ally an essential factor in giving victory to the Allies. 
To those who entertain this illusion we commend 
Chapter XVI. of ‘ From Private to Field Marshal,’ 
which should be read with the relevant portions of Cap- 
tain Peter Wright’s book ‘ At the Supreme War 
Council,’ containing the brief for the prosecution. We 
think that Sir William Robertson has demonstrated be- 
yond question that he was not opposed to unity of 
command. What he objected to, and we think rightly, 
was a certain definite machinery of command which did 
not tend to assure unity. 

Seekers after the sensational will be disappointed in 
Sir William Robertson’s book. He violates no per- 
sonal confidences and betrays no official secrets, and 
yet this most discreet book will remain a document of 
the first importance to those who wish to understand 


the war. It is that and something more. The simple 
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story it unfolds of one lonely, friendless, uneducated 
boy’s resolute determination to achieve honourable 
success through single-hearted devotion to the service 
of his country, should make of it a beacon light to high 
endeavour for generations of young British soldiers. 


A LAND OF PROMISE 


Twenty-Five Years in East Africa. By John Roscoe. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. net. 


HROUGH the rapid spread of civilisation and of 

influences that masquerade under that name, many 
customs and traditions of native races are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Thus there is a peculiar value in the re- 
cords of expert observers who combine insight with 
sympathy; and the Rev. John Roscoe is one of these. 
In this book he gives some account of life in Africa, 
especially East Africa, in the early days of European 
settlement. It is a narrative of observations made at 
the time, from 1884 onwards, doubtless influenced by 
later experience as leader of the Mackie Ethnological 
Exhibition, and salted throughout with anthropological 
ideas. At the very outset Mr. Roscoe strikes the note 
of the importance of anthropological discipline : 

My aim has been to point out how absolutely essential it is 
that those who desire to govern or assist primitive peoples 
should be sufficiently versed in the science of anthropology to be 
able to regard them, their customs, and their religion, with 
intelligent sympathy. With the vastly increased facilities for 
studying the subject there is now no reason why anyone should 
undertake work in such a country without some previous study 
of anthropology. 

To this desirable end Mr. Roscoe’s ‘ The Baganda ’ 
and ‘ The Northern Bantu,’ along with the volume be- 
fore us, make notable contributions. 

The book is full of good reading—the well worked- 
out contrast between the nomadic Masai herdsman, 
fond of fighting, and the tillers of the land of Bantu 
stock; a walk through marsh and swamp for two 


hundred miles with only a few pounds of wedding-cake | 


between two; telling stories about European warfare 
in order to coax out a meal; the paying of the water- 
tax when travellers arrive at a village where the supply 
is limited and of the road-tax before they can proceed 
on their journey; the picture of the cow hippopotamus 
disporting herself with her calf on her back in the 
waters of the Victoria Nyanza, “ rising and spouting 
up the water, and then sinking from sight for a time, 
soon to reappear and snort ’’; the prowess of the div- 
ing birds at the turbulent outlet of the great lake, 
which get carried over the falls and yet re-appear as 
buoyant as ever, fish in mouth; the desolation wrought 
by sleeping sickness and the misery of the fisherfolk 
banished to inland life. 

The great progress towards civilisation made by the 
people of Uganda is interpreted as due to the early 
immigration of a superior tribe who settled in the 
country, conquered the aborigines, and brought in a 
higher grade of social customs, allowing at the same 
time some of the old ways of the conquered to con- 
tinue. An evidence of this extrinsic influence is found 
in the traces of matrilineal descent among Uganda 
royalty, in contrast to the patrilineal descent observed 
among the common people. It is a criminal offence for 
any ordinary man to marry a woman of the clan of his 
father or of his mother, but the kings 6f Uganda have 
always married their sisters or half-sisters. This and 
the burial rites of royalty may be held as pointing to 
Egypt and to an early migratory stream of Gallas 
into the Nile Delta. With the exception of those whom 
the Uganda king took to wife, princesses were not 
allowed to marry, a restriction which led to gross im- 
morality among these ladies, and, when Arab and 
Swahili traders were admitted to Uganda, to the rapid 
spread of venereal disease. Some of the early ways of 
Uganda were not very pretty, but all were full of mean- 
ing. We may refer to the fact that the wife of a king 
and the mother of a king may have been a peasant; 
and that the sovereign was expected to reign only so 
long as he was effective. 


When his powers began to fail he was expected to put an 
end to his life or to have it taken from him either by one of 
his brothers or by one of his wives. There is one instance 
recorded when a king who was ill is said to have been 
smothered by his wives. By instituting the custom of killi 
all princes eligible for the throne, the queen mother cual 
her son’s reign with peace and freedom from rebellion, though 
it deprived the people of the excitement of warfare, which was 
dear to them. 

The natives of Uganda have for generations been a 
devout people, with hero gods and nature gods, 
national, clan and private gods, religious ceremonies 
and temples, and subtle beliefs in ghosts and re-in- 
carnations. 

Succeeding chapters deal with the sociology of the 
Baganda, so perplexing to the Englishman; with the 
ethical code and the risks of misunderstanding some of 
its practical expressions; with the ways of many tribes 
such as the Bantu and Nilotic lake-dwellers. The 
whole book is absorbingly interesting, for it is a sin- 
cere record of first-hand impressions and carefully 
scrutinised facts; the significant is shown in its proper 
perspective; the quiet strong style grips the reader; 
and the photographic illustrations are very much to the 
point. The author is appreciative, as one would ex- 
pect, of the results of the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries, but the book does more than suggest that 
these efforts have often been handicapped for lack of 
adequate anthropological insight. The author makes 
little of what he and his wife endured—just, he says, 
what many others had to face; and his story ends on 
a chord of hope for this great land 

attracting with its irresistible charms and claims the eyes of 

many nations. ... It is indeed a veritable land of promise, 

a land of adventure, and a land which will throw much light 

on many cf the still unsolved scientific problems of life. 


STARS AND PHAGOCYTES 


Life of Elie Metchnikoff. By Olga Metchnikoff. Con- 
stable. 215. net. 


HE transitory phase of lyric optimism which we call 

the Romantic Movement may be considered a 
flickering of the flame lit by the French Revolution. But 
because revolutions are never—if we may alter the 
metaphor—in the texture of the centuries but are only a 
patch superimposed on them, we begin to see from this 
vantage of time how the negativism of the eighteenth 
century reappears beyond the patch as the pessimism of 
the nineteenth. Carlyle, who is usually accepted as one 
of the most representative figures of the Victorian time, 
developed along a line precisely opposite to its general 
movement. Even after Darwin had induced in his con- 
temporaries a cultured lifting of the eyebrows—“‘ apes, 
does he say? well, philosophically, we had our 
suspicions all along, you know ’’—still Carlyle roared 
robustiously along from an Everlasting Nay to an Ever- 
lasting Yea. 

Elie Metchnikoff was a materialist Carlyle, a man of 
an intensive rather than extensive vision, a fore- 
shortened optimist. For Carlyle’s stars substitute 
Metchnikoff’s phagocytes. To Carlyle evil was a spirit 
abroad ‘‘ upon the sightless couriers of the air’’: to 
Metchnikoff it was mainly intestinal putrefaction. In 
Metchnikoff the ‘‘Everlasting Yea’’ was shrunken until 
it filled out the petty span of mortal years; a span ex- 
tended, we must admit, by the application of bacterial 
pathology from three score and ten years to five score, 
longer even—‘‘ back to Methusaleh,”’ if you will—but 
a little thing measured in the scale of the slow and 
ponderous universes. 

The biography by Metchnikoff’s wife is an able and 
sympathetic work which the zoologist no less than the 
bacteriologist will find indispensable. And though Mme. 
Metchnikoff is herself a scientist and was at one time a 
student in the classes of her future husband, because 
she is in general primarily an artist, as she herself de- 
clares, the average reader will find the book interesting 
for its colour, incident and humanity. Before he closes 
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it, he will be surprised at the breathless interest he will 
have developed in phagocytes, those mobile cells in high 
and low organisms alike which, it is Metchnikoff’s glory 
to have determined, gather from every direction to 


absorb and digest any intruding substance. He will | 


ascertain with horror their cannibal tendencies. But 
the morals of phagocytes are after all their personal 
concern. He will learn with more resentment that, with 


old age, the period which Metchnikoff determined he | 


could first postpone, then later mollify and prolong, the 
phagocytes become his own dangerous enemies by 
destroying and replacing the higher elements in his 
body, stimulated by the poisons of the intestinal putre- 
faction his own ignorant and criminal diet has 
engendered. 

The Jewish streak in Metchnikoff gave him his faculty 
for dogged persistence against the stupidities and even 
calumnies he perpetually encountered, not only in 
Russia, but even among some of the most distinguished 
of European savants. He could not expect, of course, 
to be a prophet in his own country, and it was wholly to 
his advantage to settle in Paris at the Pasteur Institute ; 
but from Koch he might have received something of the 
courtesy with which the savants of London and Paris 
greeted him. Dogged persistence was not enough, and 
the Slav in him provided the intuitions which, as a great 
scientist, he needed no less than a poet needs them; but 
on one occasion the visionary’s faculty for sudden pre- 
occupation actually saved his life. He was still a young 
man in his period of Everlasting Nay, and he had 
solemnly and mournfully resolved to commit suicide by 
catching cold after taking a very hot bath. 

As he was coming back by the Rhone bridge, he suddenly 
saw a cloud of wind insects flying round the flame of a 
lantern... he took them for Ephemeridz, and the sight 
of them suggested the following reflection... ‘‘ They do 
mot feed, and live only a few hours: they are not subject, 
therefore, to the struggle for existence, they do not have time 
to adapt themselves to surrounding conditions.”’ 

Here was a probiem to be solved. And so, as Mme. 
Metchnikoff adds, ‘‘ he was saved ; the link with life was 
re-established.’’ Avaunt, ghostly spectre of suicide ! 

The expeditions undertaken to people and places by 
Metchnikoff, accompanied later by his wife, are graphic- 
ally described. They included an anthropological ex- 
pedition to the Kalmuk steppes, a residence at Messina 
for the study of its rich marine fauna, and a visit to 
Tolstoi. On this occasion Metchnikoff developed his 
theory of the discords of human nature and declared that 
the second part of Faust was but ‘‘ an allegory of the 
disharmonies of old age—a striking picture of the 
dramatic contest between the ardent and yet juvenile 
feelings of old Goethe and his physical senility.’? Mme. 
Metchnikoff throws a valuable sidelight on Tolstoi. 
(Wetake theliberty of paraphrasing her too mild narra- 
tion. In the rendering of personality there is sometimes 
extrinsic evidence enough to prove that her palette is a 
little unadventurous.) Not he, swore Tolstoi, not he 
at least would offer an example to the world of so 
lamentable a lack of harmony as Metchnikoff was 
describing. Against the breast of Leo Tolstoi the 
lances would be shattered. But the enemy was more 
subtle than steel. 


RECENT CATHOLIC HISTORY 


A Short History of the Papacy. By Mary I. M. Bell. 
Methuen. 21s. net. 


A Catholic History of Great Britain. By E. M. Wil- 
mot-Buxton. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
5s. net. 


HE lack of a good short history of the Papacy in 

English has been admirably made good by Mrs. 
Bell in the first of these volumes. Written from the 
Catholic standpoint, it is studiously moderate and has 
the scholarship which one would expect in a book with 
which the name of Mr. Edward Armstrong is, though 
only indirectly, connected. If we add that Mrs. Bell 


is also, we should surmise, a Liberal Catholic, it will 
be evident that it is likely to appeal to a much larger 
circle than that of her co-religionists. If certain topics 
are lightly handled or omitted, she compensates us by 
the enlightenment which comes from sympathetic 
treatment. 

A feature of the book is its skilful combination of a 
narrative with a reflective treatment, though the latter 
necessarily suffers from the lack of available space. 
And it is for this reason that criticism on the score of 
omission must appear unreasonable. None the less 
we should have welcomed a fuller and clearer account 
than she gives us of the Inquisition in either the thir- 
teenth or the sixteenth century, and a more emphatic 
tone in dealing with the zsthetic immorality of more 
than one of the Counter-Reformation popes. The 
greater part of the book is naturally devoted to the 
pre-seventeenth century Papacy, and nowhere is the 
high level of abundant and accurate information more 
manifest than in her acccount of the popes of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

It is in this period that the history of the Catholic 
Church is most interesting, if only because of 
the greater vividness of the personalities and 
the greater clearness with which questions are pre- 
sented. Yet tosay even this much is to fall into 
hyperbole. For it would be difficult to match or sur- 
pass the interest of Gregory the Great, Hildebrand or 
Boniface VIII., the last of the medizval popes. But 
if in the middle ages two contending and mutually ex- 
clusive theories were represented by the Papacy and 
the Empire, yet they both represented an aspiration 
after a unity to which in Europe to-day we are only 
very dimly feeling our way, if indeed our late ex- 
periences have not sent us centuries back on the recoil. 

To the Renaissance, as Mrs. Bell demonstrates, we 
owe the rise of the intellectual criticism by which even 
the Papacy was completely captured in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, to such an extent, in fact, 
that there was the time when a pope wrote an account 
of his own conclave in the style of a decadent 
journalist, and a cardinal shrank from reading St. 
Paul for fear of spoiling his style. It was the period 
when the notorious Alexander VI. was referred to in 
verse simply as deus, an excess, we are disposed to 
think, of the classical purism of that epoch. Since 
the sixteenth century the papal power has become in- 
tenser, as Mrs. Bell shows so clearly, and the defini- 
tion of infallibility in 1870 is the culmination of this 
tendency. It has cost the Roman Church the loss of 
some of its greatest members; but infallibility is a 
weapon so dangerous that it is likely never to be used. 
This was the reason that its acceptance caused so little 
difficulty. 

Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s work is addressed to a special 
class of reader, and should prove a popular text book 
in Catholic schools. The literary extracts are admir- 
able but we must demur to her statement that 
James II.’s claim to the dispensing power counts for 
virtue and her assumption that there was nothing 
solid behind the ‘‘ phantom ’’ Popish plot. The zeal 
of James II. for religious toleration was by no means. 
single-minded. He wished to be tolerant that he might 
be absolute. By being tolerant in defiance of Parlia- 
ment he proposéd to prove that he was absolute. And 
there was ample cause for alarm in Charles II.’s alliance 
with Louis XIV. Charles’s plan was the same as. 
James’s. Titus Oates, scoundrel as he was, had only 
got hold of the wrong story. 

Despite the evident fair-mindedness of Miss Wilmot- 
Buxton we are left with the reflection that such a phrase 
as ‘‘ Catholic History ’’ verges almost on the self-con- 
tradictory. How can a record of history remain history 
and yet avow a definite parti pris, a pre-determined at-. 
titude towards the facts? But abstract theory on the 
nature of history will not affect, perhaps for centuries, 
a public demand for history definitely coloured and 
moulded, and Miss Wilmot-Buxton, recognizing’ this. 
fact, has fulfilled her task with restraint. 
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A SCOTTISH TROUT-FISHERMAN 


By Loch and Stream. Angling Sketches. By R. C. 
Bridgett. Jenkins. os. 6d. net. 


“HIS is a book for Scottish trout-fishers by an 
‘I accomplished member of that numerous brother- 
hood whose wide experience with the rod is recounted 
with deft and pleasant pen, and illuminated by 
photogravures of scenes calculated to make some of 
us impatient of our present lot. We use the term 
Scottish trout-fisher advisedly, for he is a_ breed 
unto himselfi—the most skilful (all-round), the most 
resourceful, the least hide-bound, and by far the most 
numerous of the divers trouting groups in the three 
kingdoms. He dwells, like the great majority of 
Scots, in what may be loosely called the Lowlands. 
His operations, speaking broadly, extend from the 
fringe of the Highlands—where alien sporting privi- 
leges and comparative inaccessibility make diff- 
culties—-to the English border. Within this wide 
range is a vast amount of free or virtually free 
trouting water—river, burn and loch. For a deep- 
rooted Lowland tradition refuses (at heart) to admit 
the sanctity of trout streams against rod-fishing out- 
side private grounds or “‘ Policies’’ as Scotsmen 
accept all other laws. Private preservation, of 
course, exists on many waters. But it is often dif- 
ficult, sometimes defied with impunity till abandoned, 
and always unpopular, not a matter of course as in 
England. All this confutes the accepted creed of 
most, if not quite all, English anglers. But as they 
rarely know the South of Scotland and still more 
rarely fish there, we can only advise them to read of 
Mr. Bridgett's delightful days by loch and stream, 
and take note of what can be done in waters open to 
the largest and most resourcefully skilful trout-fish- 
ing community on the face of the globe. English 
anglers as well as owners are often cbsessed by the 
bogey of ‘‘ over-fishing.’’ Every decline, real or 
fancied, in the stock is attributed to it. One has 
heard it all one’s life, while in Southern Scotland, 
where by English standards there should not be a 
fish left, one never hears the word. Mr. Bridgett’s 
book, though written in blissful ignorance of the 
prevailing English attitude, would be a fine tonic for 
all these curmudgeons and croakers. Cheery and 
resourceful, he is a Lowland Scottish fisherman of 
the best and educated type. Resident apparently in 
Glasgow, he covers all manner of waters from the 
Southern Highlands to the Cheviots. He takes us 
to half a score of lochs, to the banks of Tweed, 
Clyde, or ‘‘ Bonnie Doone and other familiar or 
unfamiliar streams. Himself primarily an orthodox 
fly-fisherman, like all his type, he can use with skill, 
when necessary, the live insect or the ‘‘ creeper,’’ or 
in the early mornings of a dry summer cast a worm 
up stream on Stewart tackle—that skilful and 
attractive pastime, as we affirm it without blushing, 
which is such an asset at otherwise hopeless periods, 
to the northern angler. He has some stout theories, 
but no fads and no prejudices, unless it be against 
the dry-fly purist on the one hand and the all-night 
fishing so common among the Scottish proletariat 
on the other; the first for his limitations and arro- 
gance towards the rest of the craft, which in truth 
invites caricature; the second as a dull but deadly 
pusiness and unfair to the fish, who in the dark have 
only half their wits about them. Our author fishes 
wet’? or ‘‘ as the occasion calls for, and 
obviously with equal facility. He even uses two dry 
flies by times, regardless of the aforesaid purist’s 
feelings. He is nevertheless a practical entomologist 
devoting many pages to the abounding insect life 
which supplements the trout’s mere solid diet. He 
insists, and rightly, not cnly on the greater success 
a knowledge of these matters brings to its possessor, 
but on the added interest it gives to his idler hours 
by the waterside. Curiously enough, though, he 
quotes in this connection W. C. Stewart, the best 


trout fisherman in Scotland fifty years ago. For 
this great artist rather sniffed at the bulging fly book, 
only using some half-dozen patterns, mostly spiders, 
throughout his long life, as a reference to his famous 
classic will reveal. Like all good anglers, Mr. 
Bridgett is a true lover of nature and puts plenty of 
atmosphere into his descriptions of the varied and 
beautiful scenes which come within his enviable beat. 
In drifting before a breeze over a loch the more com- 
plex interests of river fishing vanish. The techni- 
calities are less exacting, and the author has more 
space for dwelling on the glories of Loch Katrine, 
Loch Earne, Loch Tay, and many others, as_ they 
pass in the angler’s long day from ruffled cloud- 
flecked mornings through showers and sunshine to 
the last row home through the calm glow of a wind- 
less sunset. 


MINOR CAROLINE POETS 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol. Ill. Edited 
by George Saintsbury. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
16s. net. 


HE ‘“‘ metaphysical ’’ poets, whose flowering was 

from about 1610 to 1650, have after long neglect 
returned most royally to their own. Their point of 
view, their strange combination of mysticism and 
materialism, as of men with one eye ever on the inner, 
the other on the actual world about them, a sort of 
sophistication which marks the greater part of their 
work, have a great attraction for this age. They 
stand to the naiveté of the great Elizabethans as our 
poets to the naiveté of the great Victorians. We have 
seen a Francis Thompson reproduce the essence of a 
Crashaw, a Rupert Brooke that of a Cowley. The 
major figures, from Donne the forerunner, through 
Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Crashaw, Cowley, Marvell 
and the rest, to Waller, who turns his literary coat as 
easily as his political and becomes the herald of a new 
age, have had a splendid resurrection, and seem to 
blink their new-wakened eyes a little at finding them- 
selves the object of a cult. Even the minor men, the 
Davenants, Corbets and Habingtons, have received a 
generous measure of appreciation. 

For the rank next lower still, Professor Saintsbury, 
the patron and bear-leader through the modern world 
of the ‘‘ Fantastics,’’ has done splendid service. A 
good many years ago he edited two volumes of the 
texts of those not accessible to readers of our day, in- 
cluding that amazing lady ‘‘ Matchless Orinda,’’ an 
interesting minor poet in Chamberlayne, and two rather 
charming ones in Shakerley Marmion and John Hall. 
The third volume contains a name more famous— 
though not altogether for poetical reasons—than any 
of these, that of John Cleveland; two poets who are 
good in their happier moments, Thomas Stanley and 
Henry King; an indifferent one who is not without fine 
parts in Thomas Flatman; and a dreadful poetaster in 
Nathaniel Whiting. With the last, we must confess 
we think Professor Saintsbury is carving very near the 
bone. 

John Cleveland has been held up as a warning, and 
indeed some of our smartest young versifiers may well 
shudder at his name. For here, if we except perhaps 
Cowley, was the most popular poet of his time, better 
known than Marvell and infinitely so than Milton. His 
eclipse is not due alone to the fact that so much of his 
work is topical satire. His fate is the fate of the man 
who is too clever by half. And vet his political 
poems are strong and biting, and he has left at least 
one really delightful jingle in ‘ Mark Antony.’ His is 
a higher spirit than Stanley’s but he has nothing like 
that poet’s finish. Stanley can be really beautiful in 
the fashion of the minor poet, and his best is strangely 
modern. If ‘ The Loss’ were to be expunged from 
our memories and records we should not be surprised 
to find these lines in any literary review over the signa- 
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ture of——but the reader must supply the name for 
himself : 
A faith so bright, 
As Time or Fortune could not rust ; 
So firm that lovers might 
rlave read thy story in iny dust, 


And crown’d thy name 
With laurel verdant as thy youth, 
Whilst the shrill voice of Fame 
Spread wide thy beauty and my truth. 


This thou hast lost; 
Fo: all true lovers, when they find 
That my just aims were crost, 
Will speak thee lighter than the wind. 


And none will lay 
Any oblation on thy shrine, 
But such as would betray 
Thy faith, to faiths as false as thine. 

In truth it is only while we turn the pages of these 
its little men that we realise to the full the greatness 
and brilliance of the period. If these be but the glow- 
worm lamps, how bright must be the radiance of the 
stars ! Cleveland is often ridiculous, Stanley simpering, 
King dull; but the ‘ Mark Antony’ of the first, the 
second’s 

Chide, chide no more away 
and the 

Tell me no more how fair she is 
of the third, belong to a period when ordinary men 
created occasional beauties that men infinitely more 
accomplished and inspired would be proud to call their 
own to-day. 


ENGLISH FOR ALL 

An English Course for Everybody. By S. P. B. Mais. 

Grant Richards. 6s. net. 

R. MAIS has followed up his ‘ English Course for 

Schools ’ and his ‘ English Course for Army Can- 
didates,’ with ‘An English Course for Everybody.’ 
The title chosen for this occasion has an air of finality, 
but there is still room for another English Course; 
one, to wit, for Mr. Mais himself. He who undertakes 
to teach all his fellows how to read, write, speak and 
appraise, should himself have a sense of style, wide 
and exact knowledge, fine discrimination, sound judg- 
ment and the courage of his own convictions. All these 
qualifications Mr. Mais has in some measure, and where 
they fail him, as all but the last too often do, his 
enthusiasm and his intrepid sincerity almost disarm 
censure. Almost, but not quite. Mr. Mais is himself 
too candid and honest a critic to desire that patches of 
bad work from his own pen should be allowed to pass 
muster. The writer of an English course for anybody 
ought not to write loosely of ‘‘ vain chimeras,’’ and of 
books ‘‘ masquerading under a false title ’’; he ought 
not to say ‘‘ You may have seen tens of thousands of 
hounds *’ (a manifest impossibility) when he means 
merely ‘‘ a great number ’’; nor can ‘‘ his fairy god- 
mother at his birth seems to have bestowed on Kipling 
almost every gift save one ’’ be regarded as an alto- 
gether happy sentence. Shelley is responsible for 
much, but not for ‘* the champetre odours fail,’’ and 
we fear that Mr. Wells’s head may be turned on learn- 
ing that he ‘* had the makings of a great imaginative 
artist.’’ Between noble passages quoted from ‘ Rey- 
naid the Fox’ are interpolated a few lines of para- 
phrase in which a situation of supreme pity and terror, 
anguish and dismay, moves Mr. Mais to observe 
‘“ unfortunately for him he finds the earth stopped.’’ 
Unfortunately! Just think of it! Whereupon follows 
this shining example of narrative English :—‘‘ The 
terrier’s chase killed his scent. They pick it up later 
and very nearly catch him, but just as he is beaten they 
over-ran him and changed foxes.’ O tempora ! 

It would certainly not be worth while to mention 
such lapses if Mr. Mais’s book were worthless or un- 
readable. It is, in fact, very far from either, and 
though it owes much of its charm to copious and on the 
whole well-chosen quotations, it will, we hope and be- 
lieve, succeed in its excellent aim of stimulating the 


unlettered to explore and appreciate real literature. 
Mr. Mais’s own interest in books is genuine and com- 
mendably catholic, but its apparent limitations are 
surprising. Bunyan, Defoe, Burns, Carlyle, John 
Davidson, and Mr. Hardy are entitled to more than a 
bare mention in an English Course that devotes 
twelve and a half pages of eulogy to ‘* Saki.’’ Only 
one or two of them are even named. 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 


Mogreb-el-Acksa. A Journey in Morocco. 
Cunninghame Graham. Duckworth. 


HIS book is not new, but the reprint of it is as wel- 

come as though it were. It was originally pub- 
lished twenty-three years ago, when that gallant 
horseman, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, of Gartmore, 
was chiefly known as an eccentric politician, and was 
not yet recognised as a prose-writer of remarkable 
originality. It is the record, almost the diary, of a 
picturesque failure, the failure being to reach the mys- 
tical city of Tarudant which Europeans are forbidden to 
enter. Dressed as a holy Sherif of the Mohammedan 
faith, and accompanied by certain trusty natives, the 
traveller tried hard to ride to Tarudant, but was 
stopped bya local tyrant, the Kaid of Kintafi, who, after 
keeping the party prisoners for a long time, headed 
them off for the strange and brilliant city of Morocco, 
but would not hear of allowing them to proceed to 
Tarudant, as he declared, in their own interests, since 
they would certainly have been murdered on the way. 
Though the expedition failed in its definite purpose, 
an infinitude of odd adventures in fantastic places hap- 
pened and are recorded in a style full of richness, and 
illuminated by Mr. Cunninghame Graham's peculiar 
irony. The words ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa’ signify the 
Far West, but though Morocco is geographically at 
the western edge of the Faith, no part of the world is 
more essentially Oriental. Various native visitors 
described Tarudant to the sham Sherif as looking from 
a distance like a silver cup dropped in a tuft of grass. 
He accepted his disappointment with the best grace in 
the world, philosophically remarking ‘‘ This, as I did 
not see it, I take on trust, believing that Moses had 
died happier had he not had the view of Pisgah’s sum- 
mit over the plains of Canaan.’’ We are very glad 
that Mr. Cunninghame Graham did not reach Taru- 
dant, since there was so main a chance of his leaving 
his bones there to our permanent loss. 


By R. B. 
18s. net. 


FAR KASHMIR 


Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade. By C. E. Tyndale 
Biscoe. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS delightful book is to be enjoyed rather than 

criticised. It gives, as in its sub-title it purports 
to give, a description of the beauties of Kashmir and the 
life, habits and customs of its population, as well as an 
account of the gradual but steady rebuilding of a once 
down-trodden race. Indeed, it has much to tell of a 
country that, with its lovely valleys and~ enchanting 
lakes set against a magnificent background of great 
mountains, is one of the most beautiful in the world— 
with a people, however, who are nothing like so attrac- 
tive as the land in which they live. There is in fact 
plenty of information about Kashmir and the Kash- 
miris. But it is the fresh, lively manner in which all 
this is presented that makes the book such very 
pleasant reading. Humour, shrewd but kindly, is ever 
present. Mr. Biscoe is an excellent raconteur. 

The book has a serious undertone, for Mr. Biscoe is 
the well-known missionary, and he tells the story of 
his long connexion with the Mission School in Sringar, 
the capital, a picturesque but dirty city of about 
120,000 picturesque but dirty souls, of whom neverthe- 
less he has hopes. After two years’ useful experience 
in an East End parish he went out to Kashmir for the 
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first time in 1890, and tgok charge of the school, which 
had already been in existence for some time. Its 
motto is ‘‘ In all things be men,’’ and Mr. Briscoe had 
a difficult task in making his boys live up to it. Kash- 
miri parents send their boys to school to enable them 
to pass examinations—which means Government em- 
ployment and a rich wile when they succeed. We 
agree with Mr. Biscoe when he says that ex- 
aminations F .< been the curse of education in India, 
for the system has turned out and is turning out still 
a class of men with swelled heads, who ‘‘ can talk and 
make speeches without end, and do all they can to pull 
down the ladder up which they climbed. Of true 
education and forming of character they know nothing 
and care less.’’ 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE 


Their Hearts. By Violet Hunt. Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


HIS is another of those big, shapeless, colloquially 

written family chronicles of which we have lately 
been given so many by novelists who take their craft 
seriously. The disadvantages of the method employed 
in their construction are obvious. Style, cumulative 
interest and climax are sacrificed; there is a danger of 
confusing the reader by the introduction of ag of 
slightly sketched minor characters, or of wearyjng him 
by overloading the narrative with detail. Description 
is too apt to degenerate into that ‘* besetting particu- 
larity ’’ which Stevenson deplored in one of his letters to 
Henry James. The absence of a vertebrate skeleton 
makes it essential to keep every page stimulating, if the 
book is not to be laid aside unfinished. So much for the 
debit side of the account. On the credit side may be 
entered the greater ease of obtaining an effect of 
actuality, and the opportunity afforded of introducing 
extraneous incidents, pictures and opinions, which it 
would be impossible to fit into the structure of a more 
curiously chiselled work. It is a method that suits an 
author whose experience of life and luxuriance of ideas 
are in excess of his sense of orderliness and beauty of 
form; and it suits Miss Violet Hunt. 

‘ Their Hearts ’ is a remarkably good example of this 
school. Through its three hundred and more closely 
packed pages one follows the disjointed adventures and 
sentimental education of the Radmall sisters which sus- 
tained curiosity and amusement, and at times with 
sympathy. They cannot be said to be very engaging 
personalities. Christina, the raftish little journalist, 
with her calamitous passion for a married man, and 
Virgilia, the family tyrant and champion of social con- 
ventions, are both of them unblushing egoists; while 
Orinthia, the youngest, though considerably less self- 
centred, is devoid of any strong feelings beyond her 
love for her father, the modest and amiable painter. 
But all three are most indisputably alive, and their 
actions, even when least admirable, are luminously com- 
prehensible. It is the presentation of the characters of 
these girls which raises ‘ Their Hearts ’ above the level 
of the average clever novel; for the supernumerary 
figures that surround them are, in comparison, quite 
thinly painted. Their external peculiarities are amus- 
ingly noted, but little more; while into the natures of 
her three heroines the author digs deep. 

It would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to 
give any sort of digest of the incidents recorded. The 
most elaborate is the love-affair of Christina, already 
mentioned, which is left still unsolved at the end of the 
book. Possibly a sequel is contemplated, in the fashion- 
able manner. But whether this is so or not, the present 
volume stands excellently by itself. It abounds with 
acute observation and felicities of expression, often with 
delicate scenery, more rarely with passages of genuine 
emotion and passion. Its individual faults are minor 
ones: a tendency to prefer the worse to the better 
aspects of human nature as material for study; certain 
apparently deliberate and, many readers will think, in- 


appropriate) vulgarisms of speech; a rather unnecessary 
display of the author’s acquaintance with the French 
language. But when these things have been long for- 
gotten, the portraits of the three sisters will still remain 
vivid in the memory, together with a score of pictures 
brilliantly and truly drawn. 


THE NARROW HOUSE 


The Narrow House. By Evelyn Scott. 
7s. 6d. net. 


T is announced on the jacket of this book, not only 

that Sinclair Lewis, the author of ‘ Main Street,’ is 
highly enthusiastic about it, but that four editions have 
already been called for in the United States. The 
second fact is a little difficult to understand. How- 
ever much its technical qualities may appeal to a fellow- 
author, it seems a curiously low-spirited publication to 
have caught the popular fancy. True, there is a des- 
cription of a birth in it; but such things are a common- 
place of modern fiction. There is, moreover, a scene 
in which a wife tempts her husband to the resumption 
of conjugal relations against which she has _ been 
gravely warned by her doctor; but it is treated with 
comparative reticence, and seems hardly enough, in 
itself, to account for the success of the story, which, 
in other respects, is dismal, sordid and flat indeed. 

It cannot be called a tragedy, for apart from the 
death in childbed of a young wife for whom nobody 
greatly cares, nothing particular happens, whether 
physical or spiritual; nothing, that is to say, beyond 
the daily round of an unlovable family. For the 
mother, a dull, harmless household drudge, one feels 
a certain pity; but as regards the rest of them, one can 
only be thankful one does not know them. The father, 
who, like some other men, has had a passing love in- 
trigue during his earlier married life, and still keeps 
the lady up to the extent of letters and an occasional 
(apparently innocent) meeting, is negligible; while his 
son, Laurence, is little more than vaguely dissatisfied, 
although at times the idea that the houses in his street 
are full of women, or the sight of ‘‘ pregnant women 
walking before him with confidence,’’ moves him to 
active mental discomfort. Laurence’s wife, Winnie, is 
almost invariably in tears, beseeching recalcitrant re- 
lations to love her; but she compares favourably to her 
sister-in-law, Alice, whom hysteria (due to her unmar- 
ried state) drives into being a perfect family curse. 
She rakes up her father’s past backsliding, striving her 
utmost to taunt her parents into divorce, on the fine 
old Ibsenite ground that the home is built on lies, and 
that the ‘‘ atmosphere of this moral cellar’’ has 
ruined her own and her brother’s life—a statement 
which seems but flimsily supported by the evidence. 
She abuses her mother for doing housework, her sister- 
in-law for being ill; she strikes her little niece (imme- 
diately after the death of the child’s mother) for no sane 
reason; bites bits out of herself and stabs herself with 
scissors in the torments of love for her employer (who 
goes blind and dies); and finally comes to the decision, 
which she unfortunately revokes, to commit suicide. 
Undeniably there are households of which the members 
pass the greater part of their time squabbling and 
‘* rousing ’’ and missing all the fun of life; but that a 
history of their troubles should run into four editions 
is surprising. 

Much of the actual writing of this dreary tale is 
good; although there are, at times, an obvious strain- 
ing after the unusual in phrase and simile, and an un- 
necessary coarseness of expression. There is, too, a 
good deal too much of that form of description which 
records the exact appearance of a beef-steak, or the 
spots on the skin of a boiled potato; and the general 
effect of this elaborate outspokenness, this loving cata- 
loguing of the unimportant and this unbridled pessi- 
mism of outlook is wonderfully familiar. It makes the 
middle-aged reader feel very young again. Perhaps 
that is the secret of the four editions? 


Duckworth. 
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Shorter Notices 


With The Church Plate of Gowerland (James H. Alden, 
Stow-on-the-Wold), the Rev. J. T. Evans brings to a close his 
systematic survey of the eucharistic vessels and other church 
plate in the diocese of St. Davids. The work was worth doing 
and has been well done. An appreciable contribution has been 
made to the study of British ecclesiastical plate, and it may 
further be hoped that a pious purpose has been fulfilled in 
checking in this diocese at least the deplorable and sadly pre- 
valent practice of Holy Vessel traffic, by which both church and 
people are despoiled of a precious heritage of sanctity and 
beauty. Setting virtue of local association and tradition aside, 
we confess that for ourselves the majestic bearing of the two 
noble crozier heads from tombs of early Bishops of St. Davids 
forms a somewhat disquieting preface to the lowly and unassum- 
ing merits of the long series of Anglican Communion cups and 
other vessels which follow them in the illustrations. A high 
level of pure craftsmanship is certainly maintained in these 
latter; and is indeed requisite if simplicity is to be saved from 
the besetting risk of meanness or monoteny. But it is with 
feelings of perhaps more lively emotion that we chance among 
them upon the finely wrought rose-water dish, in silver gilt, 
richly decorated with figures of warriors and of winged 
monsters in combat, the gift of an uncertain donor in King 
James I.’s reign to the church of Llanavan y Trawscoed. 

Since The Roadmender first appeared in serial form in the 
pages of the late lamented Pilot, many editions of it have been 
published. Messrs. Duckworth have now issued a _ quarto 
edition (21s. net) illustrated by photographs of the Road- 
mender’s country, taken by Mr. W. F. Taylor. Photography 
is not the right medium of illustration for a book of this kind, 
and its effect on the present volume is far from happy, since 
the elaborate mounting on grey card makes the text appear 
merely subsidiary to the pictures. 

The London Mercury has one of her amusing and discreet 
sketches of personalities by Dr. Ethel Smyth—this time dealing 
with Augusta Holmes. The article may help to revive some of 
her music, even that amazing Home Rule anthem in French 
which Miss Smyth once had the cheek to sing in England as an 
** Orange Song.’’ The account of M'ss Hannah More’s labours 
among young women ‘In Darkest Mendip’ and her occasional 
failures to wean them from merriment makes good reading. 
Mr. John Bailey hits out valiantly against pedantry and Mr. 
Gordon Crosse tells of the treatment Shakespeare met with from 
eighteenth-century critics and mystery hunters. The ‘ Chronicles’ 
are of interest, the best among them being Mr. Vernon Rendall 
on ‘Classics’, Mr. Powys on ‘Architecture,’ and Prof. 
Andrade on ‘ Science.’ The verse is mainly narrative, Mr. 
Squire describes a Rugby game and Mr. Lawrence tells how he 
did not kill a snake. A representative number. 

The National Review is a good average number. Mr. lan 
Colvin in ‘ The Meaning of Marx’ shows how far the facts 
support the allegation that Marx was a Prussian agent. At any 
rate German interests always happened to coincide with the line 
taken by Marx in international disputes. Mr. Hewitt in ‘ An 
Answer to Astarte’ disposes of many of the arguments put for- 
ward in that unfortunate book. A Sahib discusses the apology 
of the Ali brothers. There is a good account in ‘ The Wild 
Roe ’ of a West Dorset hunt. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes concludes the story of Napoleon 
as seen by his Mameluck, gives an impression of Vienna during 
the attempt of the ex-Emveror Charles to recover Hungary, and 
an account, most interesting to English educationists and public 
school men, of the history of the Lycée Louis-le-Grand from its 
foundation as the Collége de Clermont. The Mercure de France 
contains an account of the Swiss artist Ferd. Hodler. 

The English Review incorporates this month Theatre Craft. 
‘* Eye Witness ’’ concludes his story of the Zeebrugge Attack. 
Mr. T. C. Gotch has a good paper on ‘ Revolution in Art.’ 

Messrs. Sotheby open their season on the 19th inst. by a three- 
days’ sale of printed books and manuscripts. The first day 
includes a large number of 18th and 19th century French illus- 
trated books, some of them rare; the other two days are devoted 
to the dispersal of a further part of Lord Vernon’s library, in- 
cluding a large collection of works on Dante, and a number of 
copies of Lord Vernon’s own editions. There are a few incuna- 
bula, a number of bibliographical works of importance, some 
Aldines and Elzevirs of no great value, a long list of De Bry’s 
Grands et Petits Voyages, some nice editions of Horace, a rare 
Gillray collection, and 39 Roxburghe Club books of early date 
(1816-1865) some of them almost impossible to obtain. The 
manuscripts are of no great interest, the best being a 14th century 
Chronicle of Normandy. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Peacock’s Four OF Porrry: Derence OF Poetry : BROWNING'S 
Essay on Snetiey. The Percy Reprints, No. 3. Edited by F. B. 
Brett-Smith. Oxford, Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net. 
Preyepices: Second Series. By H. L. Mencken. Cape: 7s. 6d. 
Tue Arr or InLusrration. By Edmund J. Sullivan. Chapman & vial: 25s. 


net. 
Tue Epinsurcu Lectures ON MENTAL Science. By T. Troward. Philpot: 6s. 
net. 
Tue Sport or Our Ancestors. Edited by Lord Willoughby de Broke. Con- 
stable: 21s. net. 
~aanitigs. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Commons Depates or 1629. Research Publications of the University of Min- 
nesota. Edited by Wallace Notestein and Frances Helen Relf. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: $4. 

Reco.iections. By Sir Charles W. Macara. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Roumania IN LicGut AND SHape. By Ethel Greening Pantazzi. Fisher Unwin: 
30s. net. 

Tue BLockinc oF ZeeBrucGeE. By Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, V.C., R.N. 
Jenkins: 15s. net. 

Tue Greek Renaissance. By P. N. Ure. Methuen: 6s. net. 

Tue Renaissance OF RoMaN ArcHiTectURE. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson : 
Cambridge University Press: 42s. net. 

VenizeLos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Fisher Unwin: I4s. net. 

SCIENCE 


A Livinc Macuine. By Lt.-Col. F. F. MacCabe. Grant Richards: 3s. 6d. 
net. 

An IN?RODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF RexLativiry. By L. Bolton. Methuen: 
5s. net. 

PrinctepLes OF Science. By R. N. Gilchrist. Longmans: 18s. net. 

Tue Gain or Personatity. By W. Charles Loosemore. Murray: 6s. net. 

ECONOMICS 
A New Ponicy ror Lasour. By Hilderic Cousens. Palmer: 5s. net. 
InDusTRIAL FATIGUE AND Erriciency. By H. M. Vernon. Routledge: 12s. 6d. 


net. 
Taxation. By Robert Jones. King: 3s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


Etincettes. By James Millar. Stockwell: 5s. net. 

Fairy Fiute, Tue. By Rose Fyleman. Methuen: 3s. 6d. net. 

Poems. By Alan Ayling & Rupert Clift. Simpkin: Qs. net. 

RHINELAND IN VERSE AND Story. By Edward Lister. Stockwell: 2s. 6d. net. 

Ten Sonnets. By G. H. Johnstone. Oxford: Blackwell: 2s. net. 

Tue Spirtr or Love. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Methuen: 5s. net. 

Various Quis. Verses and Translations. By J. C. Stewart. Stockwell: 
4s. net. 

Wueat and Tares. By Annie M. March. Stockwell: 4s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


Cow Country. By B. M. Bower. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 

HeLLEN OF THe OL_D House. By Harold Bell Wright. Appleton: 8s. 6d. net. 

AND REGINALD IN Russta. By Saki’? (H. H. Munro). Methuen: 
Ss. net. 

Romance To THE Rescur. By Denis Mackail. Murray: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue AsHes oF ACHIEVEMENT. By Frank A. Russell. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d 
net. 

Tue Goitpen AGE. By Kenneth Graham. New Edition. Lane: 6s. net. 

Tue Hicuitanp Host. By Arthur Fetterless. Blackwood: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue MirtHruL Nine. By Morley Roberts. Nash: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Mucker. By Edgar Rice Burroughes. Methuen: 6s. net. 

Tue Narrow House. By Evelyn Scott. Duckworth: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tueresy Hancs a Tate. By George Robey. Grant Richards: 6s. net. 

Tue Secret Victory. By Stephen McKenna. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Voyace Home. By Alan Graham. Blackwood: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tony Sant. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. Lane: 8s. 6d. net. 

Turns or Fortune. Robert Holmes. Blackwood: 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A History oF THE CamBripGe University Press. 1521-1921. 
Roberts. Cambridge University Press: 17s. 6d. net. 

Auction BripcGe Mape Crear. By A. E. Manning Foster. Nash: 6s. net. 

Humours OF THE Street. By G. L. Stampa. Methuen: 6s. net. 

On Hazarpous Service. By Mervyn Lamb. Blackwood: 7s. 6d. net. 

Ovr Frienps tHe BeLcians. By M. Radford. Stockwell: 5s. net. 

Stster’s Quarters: SaLontka. By Marguerite Fedden. Grant Richards: 6s. 
net. 

Tue Lure or Otp Lonpon. By Sophie Cole. Mills & Boon. 5s. 

Tue Master Wortp Union Scueme. By Alokananda Mahabharati.. “India, 


By S. C. 


Rs. 3. 

Tue New Wortp or To-pay. Two vols. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Gresham. 

Tue Orv Lapy SHows Her Mepars. By J. M. Barrie. New Edition. Hodder 
& Stoughton: 5s. net. 

Tue Poetic Procession. A Beginner’s Introduction to English Poetry. By 
J. F. Roxburgh. Oxford: Blackwell: 1s. 6d. net. 

Tue Stupent’s Lecat History. By R. S. Deans. Fourth Edition. Stevens: 
lds. net. 

Vistr TO PraGue By A DepuTaTION OF THE CoRPORATION OF Lonpon. 1920. 
By Horace S. Smith. Privately printed. 
SCHOLASTIC 

A Book or EnNGiisH Prose. By S. E. Winbolt. Blackie: 3s. net. 

Ecementary Mensuration. By R. W. M. Gibbs. Blackie: 3s. net. 

E.Lementary Puysics. By W. Cameron. Blackie: 3s. net. 

Textm.e Mecuanics. By T. Woodhouse & A. Brand. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 

FOR CHILDREN 

Jack-a-Danpy. By Dorothy King. Blackie: 6d. net. 

Rosin Hoop Hts Merry OvutLaws. Retold from the ballads by J. 
Walker McSpadden and Charles Wilson. Harrap: 12s. 6d. net. 

Tue Macician’s Carvet. By Alice and Clarence Ponting. Mills & Boon: 
3s. 6d. net. 


A Library List 


Across THE SAHARA: Kurara. By Rosita Forbes. Cassell. 

*A Prince IN PetroGrap. By Edgar Jepson, Odhams. 

Back to Meruvsaten. A Metabiological Pentateuch. 
Shaw. Constable. 

By Locu anp Stream. Angling Sketches by R. C. Bridgett. Jenkins. 

*Coguette. By Frank Swinnerton. Methuen. 

Dante. 1321-1921. Essays in Commemoration. Hodder and_ Stoughton. 

From Private To Fieip-MarsuaL. By F. M. Sir William Robertson. Con- 
stable. 

*GeneraL Bramsie. By André Maurois. Lane 

InsTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN ALL THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND SHOOT- 
inc. By Lt.-Col. P. Hawker, edited by Eric Parker. Jenkins 

*Joanna Goppen, By Sheila Kaye- Smith. Cassell. 

Last Stupies CriminoLocy. By H. B. Irving. Collins. 

Lire anp Letrers OF Jonun Gay. By Lewis Melville. O’Connor. 

*Memorrs oF a Mipcet. By Walter de la Mare. Collins. 

MiscetLanies, LITeRARY AND PoxiticaL. By Lord Rosebery. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Mopern Democracies. By James, Lord Bryce. Macmillan. 

More Essays on Books. By A. Clutton Brock. Methuen. 

Portraits OF THE Nineties. By E. T. Raymond. Fisherl Unwin. 

Queen ALexanpra. By W. R. H, Trowbridge. Fisher Unwin. 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. Chatto & Windus. 

*Ricn Rexatives. By Compton Mackenzie. Secker. 

Streaks oF Lire. By Ethel Smyth. Longmans. 

Tue Peace Necotiations. By Robert Lansing. Constabl.e 

*To Let. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 

*Vera. By the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ Macmillan. 

Win tHe Battte Crursers. By Filson Young. Cassell. 


*An asterisk against the title of a book signifies that it is Fiction. 


By George Bernard 
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City Notes 


By Hartley WITHERS 
City Office 
10, Throgmorton Avenue, 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE GOVERNMENT 


world has had to wait and see what the Govern- 

ment is going to do about unemployment, and 
hope, with scepticism based on experience, that it will 
not be something unwise. Action by the Government 
was at all times an item in the influences that had to be 
peered for through the mist that wraps the future, but in 
old days it had nothing like the importance that now 
surrounds it. The Government taxed us and wasted 
our money and interfered with industry and made wars 
and rumours of wars that affected markets, but it did all 
these things on a scale that now seems almost negligible. 
To-day those who have to try to ‘‘ see their way ’’ in 
finance and industry, do so through a glass that is 
darkened by questions of the extent to which the 
Government will or will not be able to pay its way out of 
taxation; of the remedies that it will use for filling the 
gap, if any ; of the friction and hindrance to trade that its 
absurd Safeguarding of Industry Act will involve, and— 
above all for the moment—of the mistakes likely to be 
made in its dealing with the problem of unemployment. 
Hence it is that the real facts of the financial and indus- 
trial position, difficult as they are to gauge, become of 
less importance than the view that may be entertained 
concerning their treatment by the Prime Minister and 
those who advise him on these points. What is wanted 
is a policy of peace abroad, the freest possible trade 
between the nations, and a solution of the unemploy- 
ment question which shall protect those who will work 
from privation but shall not interfere with the reduction 
of cost of production without which the country’s indus- 
try cannot live. Whether we shall get these things, 
who knows? 


\ NOTHER week has passed in which the financial 


Monetary Po.icy 


In the money market, in the narrower sense of the 
phrase, not only have we the uncertainty to consider 
arising out of the extent to which the Government will 
fly kites in Lombard Street to make work for the un- 
employed and to create an appearance of making both 
ends meet, and out of the extent to which other Govern- 
ments will use the printing press for similar purposes, 
but even the strictly professional controllers of our credit 
system have to work, much more than they used, in the 
light of their own opinions and prejudices rather than 
by any principles and rules, the working of which can 
be foreseen. In old days when we had a gold standard, 
we used to expect an autumnal drain of gold to Egypt 
and probably to America to pay for crops harvested ; the 
gold shipments were published as they happened and 
could be watched by all observers and calculated on as 
reducing the Bank of England’s reserve by so much and 
so making a rise in Bank rate more likely, though even 
then the state of mind of the Governor and Bank Court 
gave a margin for variation and hazard. Now that we are 
on a paper basis and the amount of credit created varies 
in accordance with the demands of the Government for 
paying its way, all the old principles on which move- 
ments in Bank rate were regulated have been consigned, 
for the time being, to the dust heap, and the official price 
of money is arranged in accordance with the views that 
may prevail at the Treasury and the Bank of England 
concerning what is good for the country. Dear money 
has been tried with results which its champions can 
certainly claim to have been effective, though its oppon- 


All communcations respecting this department should be addressed 
to The City Editor, the SaturDay Review, 10, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C. 


ents can make an equally good case for describing them 
as disastrous. While it was the official prescription, the 
bankers were bullied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for not restricting credit as drastically as was then 
thought to be necessary. Since then there has been a 
change of opinion; the Treasury no longer decides the 
rate at which it will sell its weekly quota of Treasury 
bills, but leaves their price to be settled by competi- 
tion in the market through the tender system, with the 
result that the floating debt has been much more cheaply 
financed without any revival of all the evils for which 
dear money was supposed to be the only cure. In fact 
the Government has so far altered its opinion on the 
question of the creation of credit that it is now expected 
to call upon the bankers to effect a considerable expan- 
sion in order to finance the new demands upon industry 
which it hopes*to secure by its new Credit Scheme. 
Nevertheless, the authorities in Threadneedle Street 
have lately disappointed the hopes of the City for a 
further reduction in Bank rate because, it is said, the 
needs of the Government will necessarily involve a good 
deal of inflation between now and the end of the current 
financial year. Since, if the Government is obliged 
to inflate, the position of Bank rate will clearly have no 
effect in checking it, it is rather difficult to follow this 
line of argument: and it is only through this maze of 
official and semi-official capriciousness and inconsistency 
that a way can be groped to a forecast of the future of 
the Money Market. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


Though there is a good deal of scepticism concerning 
the possible results of the Washington Conference, 
there is no doubt that all the peoples of the world, and 
especially those elements among them on _ which 
economic prosperity depends, are heartily sick of the 
process by which the war spirit has so long been allowed 
to prevail in time of peace and prevent its real establish- 
ment. Without political and social stability all at- 
tempts to bring back prosperity must fail and hence it 
is that in view of political and industrial unrest in 
‘* Balkanized ’’’ Europe in the East and generally 
throughout the world, optimism concerning the out- 
look has to be extremely cautious. Nevertheless even 
in France it is said that business opinion is much less 
belligerent and bitter, and among all the civilized 
nations the absurdity is more and more clearly recog- 
nised of wasting a large part of mankind’s productive 
power on preparations for destruction. France naturally 
demands security against a possible war of revenge 
waged by a recovered Germany. Given this condition, 
which ought not to be impossible if real statesmanship 
were brought to bear on the problem, the way would 
be clear to the international debt settlement and re- 
vision of the German indemnity that was called for by 
Mr. Churchill in his recent speech at Dundee. He im- 
plied that nothing could be done without America, and 
the Daily Express of last Wednesday states that in con- 
sequence of his speech there has been a newspaper 
storm in the United States, demanding that England 
shall be made to pay what she owes. Certainly our 
Government has put us into a very undignified position 
in America, by proposing to wipe out its Ally debts, 
which it is most unlikely to recover, if America will 
wipe out our debt to her. Such a bargain would mean 
a substantial loss to America, with practically no loss 
to ourselves. It is surely high time that we and our 
European Allies should deal with the problem of mutual 
indebtedness among ourselves, and should include in 
the arrangement a revision of the German indemnity 
payment. 


Tue NEED FOR CapPITAL 


America’s present policy of sitting on a mountain of 
gold and putting up a higher tariff, will not benefit her 
or anybody else. There is some chance that she will 
shortly reconsider it, but it is not well that we on this 
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side of the world should wait until she thinks fit to do so. 
She is much more likely to find capital for Europe—if 
she has any to spare—if she sees Europe setting its 
house in order, balancing its Budgets and finding some 
capital for itself, and for other parts of the world that 
need it. We and France used to be the great capital pro- 
viders, and in our case the placfhg of capital abroad 
was always accompnied by activity in our export trade. 
Since the war we have, necessarily, been placing a 
much larger proportion of our savings at home than 
was formerly our custom and this is certainly one of the 
reasons why our export trade has flagged. An article 
in last week’s Economist analysing the capital issues 
of the past quarter and of the first three quarters of the 
year, with comparisons, shows that during the first 
nine months of tg21, new capital was raised for 
British Possessions and foreign countries to the extent 
of 68 millions, against 30 millions in the corresponding 
period of 1920 and 124 millions in 1913. These figures 
show that in comparison with last year’s effort we have 
made very satisfactory progress, but that we are still 
very far behind the pre-war achievement, especially 
when we take into account the depreciation in the 
value of money in the meantime. We have always 
stimulated our oversea trade by lending money to our 
customers wherewith to buy our goods and we have to 
do so now if we want our trade to revive. Unfortun- 
ately the incentive to save is seriously impaired in these 
times by high taxation and by the abuse which is now 
so plentifully poured upon the capitalist, as a ‘‘ func- 
tionless ’’ parasite. And even if we lent with a prodi- 
gal hand, we should not help our trade much, until our 
producers were able to turn out goods as cheaply as 
their foreign competitors. 


THE HaALF-YEAR’S REVENUE 


With regard to Government finance everyone must 
admit that at least the Government is thoroughly 
frightened by the effects of its own extravagance on 
the public temper and it is now at last doing its best 
to effect economies. It is the fashion to scoff at the 
Business Committee as merely another example of offi- 
cial ‘‘ eyewash,’’ but it may surely be doubted whether 
the very able gentlemen who compose it would have 
consented to waste a good deal of time during the 
shooting season merely in order to provide the Govern- 
ment with an excuse for doing nothing, or would have 
accepted a very difficult and thankless task unless they 
saw not only a chance but a ceitainty of making really 
effective recommendations and seeing them adopted. 
But this of course is rather a hope for the future, since 
the Committee is not to report until next month, and its 
proposals can therefore hardly produce much practical 
effect on the expenditure of the current financial year. 
But even so, let us consider what a stimulating influence 
on the mind and outlook of industry would be produced 
by the mere possibility of some return to real 
sanity in the matter of Government spending, with the 
remote prospect that some day and somehow there 
might be a reduction in taxation. Moreover the fig- 
ures just published of the revenue and expenditure for 
the first half of the financial year are by no means as 
unfavourable as the Government’s many critics have 
proclaimed them to be. Revenue from Customs and 
Excise, for example, actually shows a minute increase 
as compared with a year ago and is roughly half of the 
total estimated for the cuirent financial year. Since 
the first three months of the half-year covered by the 
figures were the period of the coal strike, with all its 
unemployment and privation, this fact is surely re- 
markable testimony to the spending power of the people 
gauged by its consumption of dutiable articles, and 
augurs well for the receipts from these revenues during 
the rest of the financial year. Income-tax and super- 
tax have brought in nearly 14 millions more than the 
corresponding period, but in their case the last quarter 
of the year is the really crucial time. Excess Profits 
Duty is enormously behind-hand, and the finances of the 


country are likely to suffer seriously from the short- 
sighted maintenance of this tax, which is now proving 
a comfortable reserve fund for industries which, owing 
to its prolongation, are able to claim repayments. 
Special Receipts, from sales of war stores, &c., have 
inevitably been very seriously affected by the trade 
depression, and there seems to be very little possibility 
that they will come near to fulfilling their estimated re- 
venue. On the other hand expenditure for the first 
half of the year at 456 millions is well below half of the 
total estimate for the year, 1,130,000,000, and there 
seems to be some possibility of a saving on outlay, 
though official spending is normally more _ rapid 
in the second half of the year. There is also a con- 
siderable probability of substantial receipts on account 
of the cost of the Army of Occupation and there thus 
seems to be still a bare chance that revenue, including 
special receipts, may yet show a small balance over 
expenditure for the full financial year. 


Tue Enicmatic MANUAL WORKER 


There remains the uncertainty concerning the atti- 
tude of labour and the willingness of the manual 
workers to bow to the necessities of the economic posi- 
tion by doing a good day’s work for a wage that will 
permit our industries to produce on terms which will 
qualify them to compete with foreign goods in neutral 
markets. Concerning it, well-qualified observers are 
hopeful and confident. It is generally thought that 
Labour has taken to heart the lesson taught by the coal 
strike concerning the disastrous effects of industrial 
strife in time of trade depression and that some- 
thing like the old pre-war efficiency may be relied 
on to pull our industry out of the hole into which it has 
tumbled. Let us hope that this cheerful view is right, 
but the British workman has always been an enigma, 
especially to those who try to lead him and claim to re- 
present him. This formidable array of uncertainties 
and difficulties which stand in the way of those who try 
to see into the financial future must be remembered in 
extenuation of the very guarded attitude of those who 
now have to write on these subjects. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of all the reasons given against any at- 
tempt to see ahead, a cautious hopefulness may perhaps 
be allowed in surveying the outlook. The difficulties 
ahead are so great that is is likely enough that the 
conditions will be worse before they are better, but at 
least it can be said that there are many indications of 
the possibility and even probability of improvement. 


THE PREMIER AND THE CITY 


Mr. Lloyd George’s homily at Inverness received 
little attention in the City, owing to the perhaps inevit- 
able absence from it of any definite announcement con- 
cerning the Government’s intentions. |The general 
view scems to be that since our rulers have brought 
chaos into our currency, our trade and our labour 
market, the best thing that they can do now is to cease 
to make chaos more chaotic and give business a chance 
of recovering by leaving it alone. Everyone agrees 
with the Prime Minister’s statement that the very best 
thing of all would be a return to normal conditions. But 
was it really worth while for him to make a speech, in 
defiance of doctor’s orders, just to tell us that, and that 
we want co-operation between nations and between 
classes, and that we ought to economize and save? 
Such platitudes at such a crisis only make darkness 
visible. As for saving, the investing classes are really 
making very gallant efforts, when we consider all the 
obstacles that now stand in their way in the shape of 
rates, taxes, and high prices maintained with the help 
of the Government’s protective policy. City gossip 
was busier on the subject of what the Government 
really means to do, anticipating an extended credit 
scheme to be financed by bankers with official guaran- 
tees, and an effort to deal with the alleged extortion 
of retailers. |The credit scheme is generally awaited 
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with scepticism, in view of the failure of former official 
efforts, but if the Govérnment can succeed in bringing 


retail prices down they will certainly have done some-— 


hing really useful towards trade recovery. 


MALONEY MOVEMENTS. 


Lombard Street was very much surprised at the end 
of last week by the rate which it made the Treasury 
pay for the 60 million Treasury bills offered for tender. 
The new bills were January maturities, but this hardly 
accounted for a rise of over gs. per cent. on the pre- 
vious week’s rate. Another surprise was the scarcity 
of floating credit which obliged the market to borrow 
from the Bank on Monday. Since then ease and plenty 
have returned; commercial bills are still deplorably 
scarce and the three months’ rate slackened to 44%, 
though it stiffened slightly when no change in Bank 
rate was announced. The Bank return shows 30 mil- 
lions of new credit for the Government and the market, 
most of which went on to ‘‘ Other ’’ deposits. Move- 
ments in the foreign exchanges have been less sensa- 
tional. The dollar has fallen in value and so has the 
German mark, though much more moderately. Expert 
opinion, however, looks for further depreciation unless 
and until the reparation burden is lightened. Warsaw 
and Vienna show a slight improvement. 


DREARY STOCK MARKETS 


On the Stock Exchange interest has centred in 
Government securities and the rest of the gilt-edged 
list—always an indication of gloom or pessimism. When 
‘* safety first and last ’’ is the operator’s ideal, we can 
be very sure that, in his view, there is nothing to be 
made out of the more interesting markets which reflect 
the outlook in trade and industry. It does not follow, 
of course, that the operator is right, but recent investi- 
gations made in America have seemed to show that the 
course of security prices surprisingly often shows the 
way to industrial activity or depression. In the gilt- 
edged list, War Loan and Funding and Victory led the 
way and the A Treasury bonds, which opened the week 
at 96], y7 very soon came up to a higher level and gave 
the many stags a comfortable profit. Brokers report a 
very keen demand for investments and extreme caution 
on the part of clients in their selection. Among 
Foreigners the Chinese Vickers bonds advanced on the 
payment of the October coupon and the announcement 
that they are to be secured by a charge on the salt re- 
vcnue. Home Rails were neglected and dull, except 
that Metropolitan rose with the successful improvement 
in travelling facilities. Argentine Rails declined on the 
big inroad on reserves announced by the Great 
Southern and Western Companies. Industrials were 
under the shadow of bad trade and on the many recon- 
structions that post-war capitalization seems likely to 
make necessary. Rubber shares were not cheered by 
the Shareholders’ Association meeting; oil ventures 
were still a poor market and mines were quite unin- 
teresting. 


New IssuEs 


The Ceylon loan for £3,000,000, offered at 97, 
was very eagerly snapped up, showing once more how 
eager is the demand for any security that can be de- 
scribed as gilt-edged. It is a trustee stock and Ceylon 
has always been a popular borrower, but it is a little 
near to India for the taste of the really fastidious. A 
big brewery amalgamation solicited subscriptions for 
Peter Walker—Robert Cain debentures and ordinary 
shares. The prospectus was extremely complicated and 
a curious feature was the securing of the debentures on 
the ordinary share capital of Peter Walker & Son, as 
well as by a first mortgage on properties. Brewing 
prospects are said to be good, but recent results have 
been achieved under artificial conditions. An offer for 
sale at 944% of £1,500,000 7% First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock has been made on behalf of Messrs. Joshua 


Hoyle & Sons Ltd., a well-known textile company, 
power being taken to issue under certain conditions a 
further £1,500,000. A Cumulative Sinking Fund 
is to repay the whole issue by 31st Decem- 
ber, 1950. The share’ capital consists of 
£800,000 Ordinary and £993,978 Preference shares. 
Several subsidiary concerns have lately been acquired. 
The profit of the Company has grown from £162,000 in 
1913 to £708,000 for the financial year to 30th Sept., 
1920, when the Ordinary dividend, free of income tax, 
was 25%. On the basis of the profits for the 
last six years the interest in the Debenture stock is 
amply covered, and the prospectus shows a surplus of 
assets (with nothing included for goodwill and trade 
marks) over liabilities, including the proceeds of the 
present issue, totalling £4,404,000 or sufficient to cover 
the Debenture stock nearly three times. But cautious 
investors might reasonably expect rather more up-to- 
date information. Roneo, Ltd., largely in consequence . 
of expenditure on buildings, has offered for sale at par 
160,000 Ten Per Cent. Cumulative Preference £1 shares. 
The shares appear on the basis of the Company’s past 
results to be a fair industrial risk; but the issue is too 
small to have a free market. Purchases were invited at 
97 of £300,000 Mersey Power Co. 74% Debenture stock 
repayable at 102 in 1946 or earlier, by purchase or draw- 
ings, guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Salt Union. On the basis of recent profits of the com- 
pany and its guarantor the issue is amply covered, but 
the stock can hardly enjoy a very free market. The 
prospectus does not state the amount of the annual 
cumulative sinking fund. The list was promptly closed. 


UniTED STEEL COMPANIES 


Company results now being issued all reveal very 
clearly the effects of the economic crisis and most of 
them remind us of the consequences of capitalization 
on the basis of wartime—peaceboom prices. The 
United Steel Companies Ltd. was formed in 1918 and 
had for its object the amalgamation of numerous iron, 
steel and colliery companies, by which process it was 
believed the competition of Germany and America could 
more successfully be met. The amalgamation was 
effected but the trade depression has limited opportuni- 
ties and, as a consequence, the report to 30th June, 
1921, shews a net income from associated companies of 
£705,258, comparing with £915,500 for the previous 
year. Last year the total Ordinary dividend was 10% 
and an interim dividend of 3% was paid in March this 
year. In view of general conditions there is to be no 
final dividend, the surplus of £335,960 being carried 
forward. Purchases of shares in associated or 
allied companies stand in the balance sheet at a cost of 
£8,934,025 and there is a contingent liability in respect 
of uncalled capital amounting to £641,683. 


THIS INVESTMENT 
CANNOT DEPRECIATE 


Investment Assurance with the ‘“‘ British 
Dominions ’ inc:cases in value, cannot depreciate 
or involve loss. It ensures, at a_ pre-determined 
date, the payment of the capital sum with accumu- 
lated profits or an income for life, meantime afford- 
ing monetary protection for dependents to full 
amount assured in event of death. 

Write for particulars to Life Department. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
L-ndon, E.C.2 


32 Moorgate Street, 
Head Office: British Dominions Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3 
aSSciS EXCEED £19,000 000 


Life 
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132A SOUTHWARK STREET, :: 
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Solid Food or Liquid for 
a whole party kept Hot 
—or Ice Cold——— 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 

Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 

Always of use in the home. 

Light in weight—practica ly unbreakable. 

Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 

Has an extra wide opening—easy filling, easy emptying 
and cleaning. 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL wh» love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 
A themselves by road, river or country will appreciate the advantage of 
, having an ALADDIN Thermalware Ji , in which adequate supplies of 

cooked foods vu: liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. 

When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 
Milk, ete., sweet and fresh in any sort of her. It is ent value for 
money, and lasts for ,ars. 


THE 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores :— 


Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent St., 
W.1; Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Rd., 
& Co., Ltd., Oxford 

W.1.; m. Whiteley, Ltd., 
Rd., W.; Army and Navy 
tores, Victoria St., S.W.; J. C. Vic- 


South Audley St.; S. Smith & Sons, 
td. reat Portland St., 3.3 

€ Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31, 


S.W.1; Dunhilly, Ltd. 1, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit W., and 
Glasgow ;D. Napier & Son, Ltd., 14, 
New Burlington Street, W.1.; Civil 
Service Supply Association, Ltd., 136, 

n Victoria Street, E.C.; Everitt, 
enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 
Haymarket, W. 


One-Gallon Size (as illustrated) £550 
Two-Quart Size... ... .. ... £440 


TO “SATURDAY REVIEW" 
READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 

If you are not a customer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 


tee all purch 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar satisfac- 
tion or return of money. 


INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
LONDON. S.E. 1 


Company Meeting. 
TRANSVAAL AND RHODESIAN 
ESTATES. 


THE COMPANY’S ASSETS. 
A WAITING POLICY. 


THe Annuat GENERAL MEETING OF THE ‘TRANSVAAL AND 
Ruopesian Estates, Lrp., was held on Friday, the 3oth ult., at 
River Plate House, Mr. H. G,. Latilla presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Eolt) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

Mr. H. &. Latilla presided in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
I. H. Hamilton, and read the speech which that gentleman 
would have delivered had he been present. With regard to the 
accounts, it was pointed out that shares and debentures in other 
companies stcod at the old book value, but even at present 
depressed prices they represented an unrealised profit. The net 
profit for the year was £/23,402, or within £400 of the previous 
year’s figure. The chief revenue producer had again been the 
Fred mine, the position of which might be said to be encourag- 
ing with regard to the immediate future. The ore reserves 
were slightly lower in point of tonnage than they were a year 
ago, but appreciably higher in gold contents. The working 
profit was £25,369, as against £27,892 for 1919 and 20,479 
for 1918. With regard to the chrome and asbestos property at 
Umvukine, the chrome deposit was the biggest and richest yet 
opened up anywhere in the world, and could quickly be brought 
to a point at which a large production could be made. The 
asbestos section had made very satisfactory progress. In 
Nigeria results had of late been disappointing, partly owing to 
labour difficulties, but mainly because of the fall in the price 
of tin and all metals. The progress on the silver lead areas, 
however, had not been unsatisfactory in view of the difficulties 
encountered. In Trinidad their interests were represented by 
their holding in the Globe Oilfields, Limited. As regards their 
interests in Maraisdrift, on the far-eastern Rand, this area con- 
tained the most profitable gold reef in the world to-day, and as 
the farm was freehold, they could well afford to wait until times 
improved to raise capital to equip the property. Having regard 
to the commercial and financial depression, they must consider 
themselves fortunate in having been able to effect land sales to 
the amount of over £24,000 at higher prices, but the building 
programme at Salisbury which they had contemplated must be 
postponed. The immediate future of Salisbury, and indeed of 
the whole of Rhodesia, depended largely upon the decision, 
which could hardly be much longer deferred, regarding the 
future government of the country. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: 
S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE 


E. W. WOOLLEY 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - 


Subscribed Capital - - £38,116,815 


Deposits (June 30th. 1921) - 371,322,381 


10,860,565 
10,860,565 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 


BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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UNIFORMITY | 


This chart shows at a glance the source of Petroleum 
imports to the United Kingdom for this year 


s | 


AS SUPPLIED BY OFFICIAL IMPORT FIGURES FOR THE YEAR. 


Uniformity obviously can only be assured 
by one source of supply. hat is why 


SPIRIT 


ENSURES UNIFORMITY AND DEPENDABILITY. 


ANGLO.AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S. W.1. Branches & Depots Everywhere 


This OVAL LABEL is the sign = 
and symbol of Armour’s first 4 > 
quality products— Livy 


and at the back of this symbol is the ability of the 
entire Armour organization to choose the best materia!s 
and follow the most approved processes of food prepara- 
tion, which give to every Oval Label product the 


reputation of being the best that Armour and Company “ Veribest " Corned Beef 
“* Veribest "" Corned Pork 
can make. Veribest Brisket Beef 


“ Veribest "" Ox Tongue 


The yellow and blue Oval Label is your guarantee of “ Veribest ” Breakfast. Tongue 
entire satisfaction and, besides being an identifying 
sign of convenience to the buyer of foods, it means 
that every product measures up to the highest standard “ Veribest Chil Sauce 
of excellence. Veribest "Condensed: Soup 


Veribest Salmon 

It is our ‘trade mark’ and our * grade mark.’ |* Veribest * Condensed. Mit 

“ Veribest '' Tinned Fruit (in syrup) 
Veribest Crushed Fruit 

LET THE HOUSEWIFE’S CHOOSING LIST BE YOUR GUiDE WHEN MARKETING. a a Se 

“* Greenbank " Meat and Fish Pastes 
Armour's Cornflakes 


Order Oval Label foods from your Grocer to-day 
He has them or can get them quickly for you from us. ““Armour’s’’ Pure Fruit S: 
“ Armour’s"’ Extract of 


ARMOUR COMPANY 


QUEEN’S HOUSE LONDON KINGSWAY 


IMPORTER 
| SUSA. | Dutch East Indies Persia —_| Mexico 
INNS 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S LIST, 
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S HIPPING 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
, & O Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & 0. Hous, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or General tiusiness: 122, | eadenhall 8t., F.C. 8, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DaWE CO., 122, Le wennali Street, Lonuon, E.C. 8. 


RMSP 


— ~— 


TOSOUTH 
AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


18, MOORGATE STREET LONDON. £.C.2 
THE PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 aad 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
44 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memovies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 3 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. rmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker's Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwakp Baxer’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


HORT STORIES, SERIALS, and ARTICLES WANTED 

for Provincial Publications. Good prices, and payment on 

acceptance. Typing arranged if desired.—Post MSS. to 
SECRETARY, The Provincial Literary Agency, Richmond 
Chambers, Blackburn. 


O AMATEUR VIOLINISTS. 
I GUARANTEE to IMPROVE your PLAYING a 
hundredfold in three months at small cost. 
Kindly write G.G., 3, Milborne-grove, South Kensington, 
S.W.10. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
RAILOWSKY. 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


Sonata, Op. 28 (Pastorale Beethoven. 
Carnaval, Op. 9 ... me Schumann. 
Twelve Etudes Chopin. 
Islamey Balakirew. 


Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


ELENE DIEDRICHS. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


Chappell Piano. 
Mayfair 4156. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF THE FRENCH 
PIANIST, 
AGDELEINE DU CARP, 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, at 3.15. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
DANIEL MAYER COMPANY, LTD., Golden Square, W.1. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 21,629,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. ...—... £300,000 
£34,500 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 
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MESSRS. 


Macmillan's List||| NEW BOOKS 


The Fighting at Jutland. Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 


will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 
The Personal Experiences of Forty-five Officers and 


Men of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. MARIE CORELLI’S WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL | 
FAWCETT, Royal Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, THE SECRET POWER: A Romance of the Time. 
Royal Navy. With 45 Photographs and Numerous By MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
Plans and Illustrations. Illustrated by a Naval Officer. The most remarkable of all Marie Corelli’s novels. It comes on the 
21 very top of the wave of the world’s unrest, and expresses the 
Ato. s. net. thoughts of thousands who lack the skill or the courage to speak out. 
ily Mail :—‘“‘ The editors have done their work extremely well, and Ss 
is admirably illustrated with photographs and No V. LUCAS'S NEW NOVEL 
one who is interested in what is A Masterpiece 
k of art than a piece of life—and of life under the grimmest a 
oa terrible conditions. It shows the magnificent conduct of our ROSE AND ROSE. 
seamen face to face with death.” By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TARZAN.’ 
Ninth Thousand. THE MUCKER 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, author of ‘ Tarzan of the 
V E R A Apes.’ Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
This is a story of a young American from one of the lowest strata 
A New Novel by the author of of societ ond a ng —— trom one of the highest. What mee 
. the result n Fate left them alone on a savage isla in the fa 
Rlizabeth and Her German Garden.” Pace? is tole, ond Sir. tole 
Ext 8 75. 6d t in his own gripping and compelling manner. | 
The Daily Telegraph :—‘ Vera’ is just the story of one of the By ‘SAKI’ (H. H. MUNRO). Foolscap 8vo. USSIA 


everyday tragedies of life, told with incomparable skill by a writer 


whose claim to admiration it more firmly establishes. The portraits A reprint of Saki’s two well-known books in one volume. 


of the utterly and = patient Delightful Humour 
with subtle art, with almost photographic accuracy of detail.’’ THE LOST LAWYER 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
The Political Economy of War. ja The book affords @ humorous and penetrating description of society 
c “ate Be provincial town during the worst period of the recent 
By A. C. -A., Professor olitica 
nomy in the University ‘of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. FIVE SPLENDID NOVELS 
8s. 6d. net. COQUETTE Frank SWINNERTON 7/6 net. 
THE FOOL H. C. Baitey 7/6 net. 
The Westminster Gazette: “‘ A book that should be read by every- LUNATICS ABOARD Perer BLUNDELL 6/- net. 
one who wishes to understand existing economic conditions and the THE YELLOW SPIDER J. Cuartes BeecHam 6/- net. 
manner in which they arose.” THE PAPER WEDDING Cnartes McEvoy 6/- net. 
Essays: Classical and Modern. GENERAL LITERATURE 
By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of “St. Paul,’”’ etc 
Re-issue in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE : f 
: LONDON AND PARIS YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
The Spectator :—* We are glad to see a re-issue of F. W. H. By RALPH NEVILL. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
Myer’s Essays Classical and Modern... . All the essays, indeed, are This is a delightful volume dealing with two capitals—their manners, 
well worth reading again, for Myers wrote admirable prose, and was virtues, and vices, from Victorian days up to the present time, en- i 
a detached and dispassionate critic of the great moderns like Hugo, livened by many anecdotes of famous people. } 
George Sand, Renan, and George Eliot.” “Very amusing and full of point. A book which will soon be in 
everybody’s hands.’’—Daily Mei. 
The Later Periods of Quakerism. Vee 
URBANITIES 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt.. D.D., Pro- By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. Crown 8vo. 
fessor of Philosophy in Haverford College, U.S.A., 7/6 net. 
‘ se. 99 66 esas In thi 1 ill be found ber of characteristi b 
author of The Inner Life, The World Within,” Mr. Lucas, afl one the fighter cide, many of 
etc. Two vols. 8vo. 30s. net. some that are new. 
‘THE BETROTHAL.’ FOR CHILDREN 
New Edition of the I YLT YL: r 
lor childre jexa i ttos. it llustra- 
Navy League Map of the World. tions to colour Merten Foun, Repel tre. 
Strikingly and clearly lithographed in colours showing MORE FAIRIES 
the latest political boundaries, Mandate Territories, THE FAIRY FLUTE 
Railways, Sea Routes, Coaling Stations, Docks, Cables, - By ROSE FYLEMAN, author of ‘ Fairies and Chimneys.’ F’cap. 
etc. Tables give the principal naval events of British 8vo. 3/6 net. 
history of the Great War, distances by sea and British Irresistible Laughter 
Shipping Companies. Size 72 by 63 inches. £2 2s. Od. 
net mounted on cloth rollers and varnished. BOOK OF DRAWINGS 


By H. M. BATEMAN. With an _ Introduction G. &. 
CHESTERTON. Royal 4to. 0/6 net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 MORE MORROW 


A second book of 94 Drawings by GEORGE MORROW. : 4to. 
- net. 
POLICEMEN, RAGAMUFFINS AND TAXI-DRIVERS 


HUMOURS OF THE STREET 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 


Capital is usuall y required OF nett ALY M.A. With 38 diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
by a firm on the death of tor the, camy on theory, for’ which some of 


the leading scientists of the world competed. This is a new book and 
the simplest yet published on the great question of the day. 


a partner. Life Assurance THE GREEK RENAISSANCE 
e ° By P. N. URE, M.A., Professor of Classics, University oi, 


the Seventh and Sixth centuries s.c., and deals with the arts and 


° 4 crafts, the literature and science, and the economic revolution of the 
providing the necessary period. 


: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, || Wit Dewy | 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St,, London, W.C.2 
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THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(Founded 1855) 


dent critical weekly review of Politics, 
Economics, Literature, Learning, Science, 
and Art. It is bound to no political party 
or commercial interest, and aims at taking a 
critical survey of life at home and abroad. 


r \HE SATURDAY REVIEW is an indepen- 


The SATURDAY REVIEW devotes special atten- 
tion to music and the theatre, and its articles on these 
subjects, contributed by some of the most scholarly 
and brilliant essayists of the day, have always 
had a wide popularity and influence. 


Please hand this form to your Newsagent or Bookstall Manager who will arrange for regular delive y. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT. 


(Name ef 


Please ‘deliver “THE SATURDAY REVIEW” weekly until countermanded. 


Date 


If you have not the convenience of Newsagent delivery a copy will be forwarded regularly from 
the ublishing office if destred. 
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